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I. 


GIRL with smooth brown hair and a face like a rose came hurry- 
A ing down the lane towards the old square red house on the 
river-bank, and it was easy to see from her sunshiny face and 
dancing step that the world was going well with her. Some people 
thought Jane Rose had too much color in her round cheeks, and perhaps 
if that radiant hue had ever been the same for five minutes together, 
they might have been right. But it never was the same. It came and 
went with distracting changes, from snow-white to rose-red, and some- 
times it was more like pink and white apple-blossoms than anything 
else you could think of. The Rectory children—the young Lavernayes— 
had called her Princess Rosered when she was fourteen and their 
mother had borrowed her from her aunt to “mind” the twins. But, 
then, the Rectory children had been born quite without class prejudice, 
and they insisted upon fitting their fairy tales onto everybody and 
everything. They had fallen in love with Jane Rose at first sight, 
when she was quite a little girl. Pink cheeks were not generally 
admired in Whiteroses village. It was even the fashion with the 
village girls to drink vinegar and eat oatmeal to make them elegantly 
pale; but Jane was not one of these, and now that she was grown up 
and eighteen, though still rather small and slight, she was ridiculously 
rosy-cheeked. 
She was a young lady in the post-office, and just engaged to be 
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married, and this engagement seemed the crowning glory of a success- 
ful career to the delighted girl. None of the Rectory fairy tales were 
more wonderful than her love-story. 

“Talk about kitchen-maids turning into princesses!” said Jane 
contemptuously. “They aren’t in it with me.” And, indeed, at the 
moment it did look like it. 

At the River House she stopped to peep over the garden wall and 
look for a friend, who was not there. If she had gone round to the old 
square, paved yard she would have caught a glimpse of this friend 
through the half-open door of the harness-room, where he was anxiously 
inspecting a doubtful strap. A gleam of gold through the stable door 
would have shown her the chestnut darling, Jolie Bergére, in her stall, 
and over in the long pasture beyond the yard a slim black lady, Jane’s 
own adored Esclairmonde, was curvetting and caracoling like a circus 
star, intoxicated by the April airs and the spring sunshine. 

Armand brought the strap outside and regarded it carefully in the 
sunshine. Then he crossed the yard and went by the side gate into 
the garden, to sit on a bench among green things while he mended it. 
His tweed clothes sat jauntily on his spare little figure, for they were 
of a decidedly English and sporting cut. His face was brown and 
weather-beaten, his eyes dark and very gentle, and he sang cheerily 
to himself as he worked: 


“Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Pierrot, 
Prétes-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot. 
Ma chandelle est morte, 
Je n’ai plus de feu; 
Ouvris-moi ta porte 
Pour Vamour de Dieu, 


“ Au clair de la lune, 
Pierrot répondit: 
‘Je n’ai pas de plume. 
Je suis dans mon lit. 
Vas chez la voisine, 
Je crois qu'elle y est 
Car dans la cuisine 
Ou bat le briquet.’” 


Here he heard a low whistle, and, looking quickly up, saw a round 
pink face smiling at him over the high brick wall. Jane was not really 
eight feet high. She was standing on the horse-block. 

“ Ouvris-moi ta porte!” said she. 

Armand laughed and came forward. 

“But certainly, Mademoiselle. You are going to ride with me?” 
He had a charming voice, and his English was wonderfully good. 
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The slightly rakish air which he affected would not have alarmed a 


nun. 


Jane sighed. 
“ Not to-day,” she said regretfully. “I wish I could, but—well, 


I’m afraid I’ve promised not to. I want to talk to you, if you don’t 
mind. I haven’t promised not to talk to you. May I come in?” 

Armand hesitated for a moment, assumed a worried air, then 
laughed shortly and rather recklessly, and unlocked the green painted 
wooden door. 

“Madame is gathering beans for dinner,” he said with a smile, as 
he let her in. 

“Well, it isn’t exactly a secret that I want to talk about,” said 
Jane quickly. “I can talk in a low voice when I don’t want Mrs. 
Brothers to hear. I could n’t wait any longer until I told you. You’ve 
been so good to me all this time, and I feel as if I had been sort of 
deceiving you. You’ve helped me so much, without knowing why I 
wanted help, and now that it’s all settled and safe, I can’t bear it any 
longer. I hate mysteries. I must tell you.” 

“T have been waiting for you to tell me, Mademoiselle Jeanne,” 
said he, with rather a sad smile. 

“You guessed there was something, then?” she asked. “I never 
thought of your guessing it. How dark you ’ve kept your suspicions! 
Rodney always says you’re a dark horse. Look here—you remember 
that first day when you came into the post-office and stayed leaning 
on the counter, talking to me all that time?” 

“Yes.” His face was almost expressionless, and she hesitated 
awkwardly, for she didn’t feel quite sure yet how he would take the 
news. 

“Well, I never saw any one I wanted to trust so much, and even 
if I had n’t, I felt that bothered I did n’t know where to turn. That 
bothered I was.” 

“*So worried’ sounds better, does n’t it, Mademoiselle? ” 

“So worried, I mean. Worried to rags, I was. I really didn’t 
know where to turn.” 

“And when you saw me——?” He spoke very gravely, with his 
eyes turned away. 

“Oh, I knew directly I saw you. It’s your eyes, I think, and the 
way you smile. I never saw such a trustable smile. And then, I’d 
heard about the horses, you see. It was that as well. I knew you’d 
taken the River House just to keep your horses and live a country 
sort of life. I’d heard that you hated Paris, and that you liked things 
plain and simple and English. I’ve often heard them say at the 
Rectory that you were no—no——” She stuck at a word. 

“No boulevardier?” 
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“ Something like that. So I wanted awfully to learn to ride, and 
I meant to pay you for lessons if I ’d enough money, and then you were a 
so good. You said you’d teach me for nothing.” 

“For love, Mademoiselle.” He spoke lightly, and Jane laughed 
quite comfortably, for she knew it was just his polite foreign way. She 
did n’t mind. 

“It was all because of Rodney Sagranet,” she went on candidly. 

“ But that was what I supposed,” Armand answered, still without 
looking at her. 

Jane seemed startled at his quiet acceptance of her amazing luck, 
and a tide of color swept her face. If she had ever deserved her nick- 
name of Princess Rosered, she deserved it then, but it was quite lost 
on Monsieur Lanselle, for he went on staring at the gooseberry bushes. 

“J was so dreadfully gone on him,” she whispered. “Yet when 
he began saying things like—oh, you know! It wes then that I 
could n’t help seeing that I was n’t good enough—— 

He supposed she meant that it was by birth and accent and manners 
that she was not good enough, and said nothing, for this was obviously 
true. To people like the Sagranets, such things were sure to matter 
intensely. 

But Jane did n’t mean these things. She was quite unconscious of 
them. Staring across the garden at the broad, stooping back of Mrs. 
Brothers, Lanselle’s housekeeper, she went steadily on. Her clear, 
direct gaze grew hard, her lips firm, as she spoke. 

“T’ve never been beaten yet,” said she slowly. “When I’ve set 
out to do things, I’ve always done them in the end. It’s been like 
that from the beginning. They told me that I would n’t get the prize 
at school, and I just made up my mind and sat up at nights studyin’, 
and I did get it. They said I should n’t get into the post-office, but I 
worked like mad, and I did get in. They said I wasn’t good enough 
for Rodney—Aunt did—and old Mr. Pogram and the Rector—and I 
just made up my mind to prove as I was.” 

“ That I was,” corrected Lanselle gently. There was nothing which 
could have offended in his way of pointing out her mistakes. 

“That I was.” She accepted his correction, but still she did n’t 
see how the very fact that such a thing was so often necessary proved 
her unfitness. “I knew I could n’t do the things he did—I could n’t 
ride.” 

“ You can ride now,” Armand assured her. “ You sit my Esclair- 
monde like a bird, Mademoiselle Jeanne.” 

“And drive?” she asked anxiously. “I could n’t drive anything 
but a milk-cart before, but I can now, can’t I?” 

“You can drive anything,” he agreed. “But certainly.” 
“ And motors—I can manage a motor?” 
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He smiled again at her open anxiety. 

“Tt seems so. I am not a judge, but the man from Dalesford 
said——” 

“Yes.” Jane knew by heart all the flattering things which the 
Dalesford chauffeur had said. “It was sweet of you to hire it so as 
I could learn. And bridge—I can play bridge?” 

“So that you could learn.” 

“ So that,” she repeated hastily. “Can’t I play bridge?” 

Armand agreed with a sigh about the bridge, and biting memories 
rushed upon him of those long winter evenings at the school-house, 
with the schoolmaster and his wife for their opponents; but it was 
acuter memories of the rose face and starry eyes of his little, anxious 
vis-a-vis that made him turn and gaze at her wistfully just then. 

“They were dull, those cards? ” he asked. 

“Not dull exactly,” said Jane truthfully; “but I won’t say that 
[ would n’t rather have been over at the Dalesford rink, neither a 

“ Rither?” suggested Lanselle. 

“ Rither,” Jane hurried on. “ But that’s all done with now. I 
feel quite fit for going into any society now, and it’s all owing to you. 
Rodney ’s not going to keep the secret any longer. He says he wants 
to be married soon. He says we’ve waited long enough, and he told 
his mother yesterday. J’ve been wanting him to tell her for a long 
time. I hate secrets.” 

“Ah!”—he glanced at her with keen inquiry in his dark eyes. 
“ And Madame—what does she say?” 

“T don’t know what she said,” Jane confessed reluctantly. “ Rod- 
ney would n’t tell me quite everything she said, but you can’t expect 
him to, can you? I dare say she was a bit knocked of a heap.” 

“ Surprised,” he amended. 

“ Well—thunderstruck.” Jane preferred her own phrase, but was 
willing to make a compromise. “But she has written to me quite 
kind.” 

“ Kindly,” said he. 

“ Kindly,” repeated Jane. “I got the letter this afternoon. That’s 
what I’ve come to see you about. I wanted to tell you. She’s asked 
me to come and see her to-morrow afternoon at Whiteroses. Just think 
of that. Isn’t it a good thing I bought me a new hat? Would you 
like to see the letter?” 

“Tf I may be permitted——” He took it from her, rather reluc- 
tantly, and glanced down the page. At the large scrawled “ Mildred 
Sagranet ” he stopped and stared reflectively, for he considered himself 
a judge of handwritings, and he was beginning to feel afraid for Jane. 
Then his eyes travelled to the top of the page, and he read it again. 
It was not a long letter, but it was a very non-committal one. 
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WHITEROSES. 


My Miss Rose: 

Rodney has just told me his very astonishing news. I am not 
very strong, as you no doubt know, and therefore cannot come to 
see you, as I could wish, Will you, instead, come here about four 
to-morrow afternoon? I will take care that my son is away when 
you come, so that we may have our interview undisturbed. Believe 


me 
Yours very sincerely, 
Mitprep SAGRANET. 


“A nice, warm, affectionate, welcoming letter,” said Armand 
smoothly, as he gave it back. He did not want the girl to see what he 
really thought of Mrs. Sagranet’s attitude, but he could not quite 
restrain himself. He was afraid this poor child was in for a bad half- 
hour in that coming interview, but it would not do to tell her so, and 
sap her courage before she started. She would need it all, he thought. 

“ How shall I do my hair?” Jane asked eagerly. “The turban is 
the latest—just a smooth sweep round, you know, over a frame or a 
chignon, but the Directoire curls make me look a real treat.” 

Lanselle moved a little and half turned, to gaze critically at her 
brown hair. It was parted in the middle now, and very simply twisted 
round at the back, so that it showed the charming shape of her head 
and her little pink ears. 

“Do it exactly as it is done now,” said he, without hesitation. 
Jane laughed scornfully. . 

“T think I see myself,” cried she, “ walking through the hall at 
Whiteroses, with all those stylish people, and my hair bundled up any- 
how! Why, I only gave it a twist and a promise. I didn’t trouble 
to do it up properly just to come here.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle.” His tone startled her. It was so 
suddenly, unexpectedly sad. 

“T mean,” she explained hastily, “that I had n’t the time to give 
it. It takes over half an hour to do it properly, you see. Really, I 
did n’t mean——” 

“To offend?” he suggested, giving her hand a light, reassuring 
touch with his. “Why, I know that. I am always glad that you don’t 
stand on ceremony with me. I like your pretty brown hair best when 
it is just what you call anyhow. But I am serious, Mademoiselle. Go 

‘to Whiteroses with your hair just anyhow—in that f p 

“What!” Jane nearly screamed at the awful suggestion. “In my 
old blue print, with the yoke all torn? I think so! Why, I’ve got a 
lovely dress——” 

“No, no,” said Armand, in a voice of urgent entreaty. “Do not, 
I entreat you, wear this Sunday robe of black and rose-color.” 

Jane stared at him indignantly. “I’m not. I’ve got a new helio. 
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It’s got pin-tucks all over, and kilted pleats from the knee, and fancy 
trimming that cost three and five a yard. That’s what I got that 
mauve hat to go with.” She pronounced it “ morve.” 

He corrected her. 

“Mauve, Mademoiselle. I have not seen this dress. Your heart 
is, then, set on wearing it?” 

Jane turned and stared at him fiercely. 

“Why should you wish me to make a horrid sight of myself? I 
thought you were my friend. I suppose you think—even now—that 
I’m not good enough for Rodney! ” 

Lanselle laughed softly, but did not reply. 

Jane flounced up in a rage. 

“Good enough!” she said. “I am good enough. I’Il make myself 
good enough. Is there anything more to learn? If there is, you can 
just tell me. I won’t be looked down on. I won’t be beaten. I’ve 
never been beaten yet. I’m not old or ugly or bad, am I? I’m not 
rich, but he does n’t want any more money than he’s got. He’s got 
more than his share already. I can dance and ride and drive and motor 
and play bridge. I know what to do at dinner parties. I shan’t use 
the wrong forks and things. And if I do, I shan’t do it twice. Oh, 
you ’re cruel—you ’re cruel! You pretend to be my friend, and then 
you throw cold water on everything! ” 

“ What have I done?” Armand asked sadly. “Oh, Mademoiselle, 
I was quite silent. I said nothing.” 

“ But that was just it!” cried Jane. “TI hate a person to be silent. 
I asked you if I was good enough for Rodney, and——” 

“You ’re too good for him ”—he laughed a little at her blazing 
cheeks. “TI was silent because I thought it best to say nothing. Don’t 
you see that if I had said anything, I might have said too much. Good 
enough? This young Sagranet!” 

“Don’t you dare to say a word against him!” cried Jane, wildly 
dabbing at her eyes. The Frenchman sighed. 

“TI know nothing against him, Mademoiselle Jeanne.” 

“Lucky for you!” She hurried off a few steps, then turned and 
came slowly back, holding out her hand with an ashamed air. 

“T’m sorry I was so cross. There’s one thing I have got to learn 
still, and that’s how to keep my temper. I’m sorry. You’ve been 
such a good friend to me. Good-by. See you later!” 

“ Good-by.” Armand looked at her for a minute, then stooped and 
kissed her hand. Jane didn’t mind. It was just his silly French way, 
and she was used to it. 

“To-morrow,” he said slowly, “after this interview with Madame, 
you will come and tell me?” 

She looked puzzled. “Tell you what? Do you mean about the 
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house? Do you mean whether she’s nice to me? I will if she is. I 
can’t talk about Rodney’s mother if she is n’t nice, can I?” 

“You must do what you think best.” He opened the door for her. 
“ But, whatever happens—come.” 

“Oh, I’ll come,” said Jane lightly. “I always come.” 


Il. 


Wuirerosss itself was in a good deal of commotion about Rodney’s 
amazing choice, for his mother was painfully excited and agitated, and 
so were those of her guests who knew anything at all about it. Lady 
Malincourt and her slim school-girl, Nina, were the only women who 
did n’t know, which was perhaps a pity. 

Mrs. Sagranet swept her white draperies up and down the long, 
cool drawing-room with more agitation than she generally showed. 
That extravagant girl widow, young Mrs. Despard, was leaning back 
in her low chair, smiling rather superciliously at what she heard. She 
thought Mrs. Sagranet was making too much fuss about a trifle. She 
felt that if she had had the ill-luck to have a grown-up son; if Rodney 
had been her boy—she would have found a short way out of the diffi- 
culty. There were always ways of dealing with these emergencies. 

“T don’t want Rodney to hate me,” Mrs. Sagranet said, stopping 
distractedly in front of her. “He’s really in love with the girl, you 
see—for the moment. He’s desperately in earnest about it. He 
always takes these things so seriously.” 

“But if the affair is only one of many,” Marjory Despard sug- 
gested coolly, “isn’t it likely—that’s to say, if you don’t strengthen 
him by opposition—is n’t it only too likely that his fancy will die a 
natural death? Why, he was in love with me, once. He soon got over 
that.” 

“He had to when you were married, Marjory.” 

“Tt does n’t always follow,” the girl drawled. 

Rodney’s mother laughed rather angrily. 

“T believe he’s afraid of it himself. I believe he’s afraid of 
getting over it. I believe that’s why he means to marry her at once. 
He does n’t mean to give himself the opportunity of forgetting.” 

“Oh! Married at once? That’s it, is it? I don’t wonder you’re 
worried. That makes it really dangerous.” 

“Marjory, what can I do?” 

Mrs. Sagranet gazed appealingly at the girl. She felt rather humil- 
iated to think that Marjory knew her son better than she did. It was 
very trying to have to ask her advice. 

“You know all the things I want for that boy. He really has a 
fine political brain. Think of the cruel waste and hindrance this 
dreadful marriage would entail. Think——” 
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“ Offer her money,” suggested Mrs. Despard lazily. Mrs. Sagranet 
moved impatiently away. 

“My good child! How much money should I have to give her to 
make up for Rodney’s income and position, even if she wasn’t fond 
of him?” 

“Tt would be worth a good deal, certainly,” Mrs. Despard admitted. 
She pulled herself up from her low chair, and moved to the window, 
for the mention of money always made her feel uncomfortable. 

“ Besides, she’s a nice, affectionate little thing,” Rodney’s mother 
went on. “ They think a good deal of her at the Rectory. The Laver- 
naye children adore her. Mrs. Lavernaye has always spoilt her shame- 
fully. I don’t believe in confusing the classes. You see the kind of 
thing that comes of it. Yet she’s got a good face. She looks honest. 
I don’t believe she’d give Rodney up now for any amount of money. 
I believe she’s fond of him.” 

Marjory laughed lightly. 

“Oh, everybody ’s fond of Rodney. I was fond of him myself in 
bread and butter days. But I’d try her with a good round sum of 
money if I were you, before I gave up hope. Don’t make the mistake 
of making your offer too small. I should n’t be surprised if she took 
it. You never know. They say every man has his price.” 

“T don’t like to hear you say such things, Marjory.” Mrs. Sagranet 
spoke rather coldly and uncomfortably. 

“T’m sure I’ve got mine.” There was a bitter undertone in the 
girl’s voice. Her back was turned, but her voice was very harsh, and 
it alarmed Mrs. Sagranet, who had a sort of affection for her. 

“ Marjory ! ”? 

Marjory turned on her with an exasperated little sob. 

“Oh, it’s easy to preach when you’re rich! Can’t you see? Oh, 
yes, I’m in debt again—horribly in debt, of course, and goodness knows 
where the money is to come from to get me out. I’m sure J don’t 
know, unless——~” She shivered and stopped suddenly. If there was 
a way out, it was certainly not a tempting one. 

Mrs. Sagranet’s eyes hardened, and her mouth took an unsympa- 
thetic line. This weak extravagance in a young widow was a thing 
she found as difficult to condone as it was impossible to understand. 

“If you gave up bridge——” she suggested in a hard voice. 

Marjory turned on her hotly. 

“How can I give it up? One must play if one lives in the world. 
Unless I go into a convent, or hide myself on the Continent, I must 
dress decently and do as other people do. It’s not my fault that I 
always have such wretched luck. I should think you could see that, 
Mildred.” 

“You don’t play for high stakes here, Marjory, I’m sure.” 
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Marjory shrugged her shoulders. If it pleased Mrs. Sagranet to 
think this, why, then, let her go on thinking it. It would n’t mend 
matters much if she did undeceive her. 

“Could you lend me some money, Mildred?” Her voice was low 
and almost imploring. “I know I’ve never paid back that other, 
but——” 

Mrs. Sagranet was silent, but her eyes grew hard. 

“T’ll be very careful after this,” the girl pleaded. “I’ll pay you 
something back every quarter.” 

“TI can’t lend you any more money to lose at bridge, Marjory.” 

The girl shot a swift, apprehensive look at her, then pressed her 
lips together. What appeal could she make? What was there that 
she could say that was likely to influence Mildred Sagranet, when her 
mouth took that hard line? She had been a fool to say anything. If 
she had n’t been driven——— She shivered again. Rodney’s mother sat 
down and thought deeply for some seconds, then she said in a kinder 
voice : 

“I’m sorry you’re so worried. I should like to feel justified in 
helping you, Marjory. You have a good deal of influence with Rodney, 
have n’t you? You seem such good friends.” 

“Oh, Rodney ’s always quite a dear,” Marjory murmured indiffer- 
ently. 
“ Well, suppose you see what you can do with him now? If you 
can get him to break with this girl, I1’ll see that you aren’t worried 
about money matters. I might at least be able to tide you over this 
difficulty.” 

Marjory turned swiftly and came up to her with a pale face and 
blazing eyes. 

“Mildred! What do you mean?” 

“Talk to him like a friend,” said Mrs. Sagranet smoothly. “Oh, 
my dear child, don’t tell me that a boy is n’t more likely to listen to a 
young and pretty woman friend than to his own mother. He’s deaf 
to his own mother. I only want fair means. I’ve said all that I mean 
to say to him, myself. I only make him more determined by any oppo- 
sition of mine. It is n’t that he is n’t fond of me, but it’s always been 
like that. We’re too much alike. Yet he’s a dear boy, and I don’t 
want to see him wasted. If you take him in hand—well, you’ve got 
a way with you, Marjory. I must try to do what I can with the girl 
herself. I’m sorry for the poor child, because I’m sure she’s fond 
of Rodney, and I like the look of her. Of course I shall be quite kind, 
yet-——” 

Marjory was still standing staring at her in perplexed silence, but 
presently she broke into a fierce little laugh. 

“Well, I don’t want to see him wasted either,” said she. “Oh, 
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not meddle—but I ’ve got my price, as I said. I’m going pretty cheap 
just now.” 

Her voice was very bitter, and it broke before she finished and 
hurried out of the room. She did n’t want to give way before Mildred 
Sagranet if she could help it, but she was horribly worried and un- 
nerved. She did n’t suppose that she had the slightest influence with 
Rodney, yet there was a chance, and somehow she must get some money. 
How cruel Mildred was! How easy it would have been for her to {fill 
in another check without that humiliating condition! Marjory told 
herself firmly that if she could get clear now, she would never again 
lay herself open to such humiliation. She would go abroad and econo- 
mize for a time. By hook or by crook, she would get straight. It was 
only in London that money vanished so. Yet she was very proud, and 
it hurt her to think of doing such a thing. She did not wish to think 
of herself as a wheedling creature. Her pride had been humbled con- 
siderably in the last year, but it had not been humbled in this way— 
not yet. She shivered, for there was only one alternative, and it was 
not a pretty one. 

She put on a cloudy white frock which suited her, and went in to 
dinner with Rodney that night, and afterwards, thinking disgustedly 
of what lay before her, she made him take her into the garden. Young 
Mrs. Despard’s eyes and hair beneath a white lace mantilla ought to 
have been sufficiently alluring, but Rodney was deaf and blind to such 
things just now in any one but his Jane. 

She was very nice to him, and her charming voice soothed him 
more than he knew. His nerves were in rather an overstrained con- 
dition just then, poor boy, for his last two interviews with his mother 
had been anything but soothing. Leaning on the stone balustrade at 
the edge of the terrace, Marjory tried to arrange her thoughts and 
manufacture some plan of campaign. It was a difficult subject to 
open, but the young man soon spared her any trouble of that kind. 
Standing before her, erect and rather defiant, with his close-cropped 
brown head held well in the air, she realized as she looked at him that 
her task was not a very hopeful one. 

“T suppose you ’ve been told, Marjory.” 

Marjory smiled affectionately up at him. 

“Yes, I’ve been told.” 

“ Aren’t you going to congratulate me?” 

She looked away. 

“ Well—can I? I wish I could.” 

“Oh! ”—he laughed defiantly. “I suppose you’re full of all this 
nonsense and class prejudice, too. She’s splendid! She’s a girl like 
a rose. You should see her complexion. The Rectory children call 
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her Princess Rosered. She’s as fresh as a daisy and as good as gold. 
She ’s as true as steel and as straight as a die. There never was an 
honester thing than Jane.” 

Marjory with the stinging memory of a shattered girlhood always 
before her, was seized with a sudden passionate envy of this girl who 
could inspire such enthusiasm, such a championship, and she felt a 
deep disinclination to meddle with these two children who had found 
the golden key to the enchanted garden and were still wandering in it. 
Disillusionment was bound to come, but it would be cruel to hasten it. 
She seated herself on the low balustrade, with her back half turned to 
him, and he looked down at her reproachfully. 

“TI thought you would wish me happiness, Marjory. We’ve always 
been good pals.” 

Marjory began impulsively to speak, then, catching brutally at 
the memory of the money she owed and must pay, and goaded to 
desperate measures by the horrors of the only alternative before her, 
she stopped and turned her warm speech into a half-scornful one. 

“My dear boy, of course I wish you happiness. That’s why I 
want you to give up this little Cinderella of yours before it’s too 
late. Cinderella may be a dear, but she isn’t much good without her 
glass coach. Prince Charming would have been helpless enough with- 
out the fairy godmother, would n’t he? And in this case there is no 
fairy godmother.” 

Rodney squared his shoulders and set his teeth, and then he 
laughed. “We aren’t living in fairy tales,” said he. “We can do 
our own work without magic wands. I am a man, Jane is a woman, 
and we love each other. My mother doesn’t know her. She thinks 
Jane will hinder me. Why, she’s just what I need. She’s what I 
need to keep me at it. You don’t know Jane. If she wants a thing, 
she goes straight for it. She gets everything that she sets her heart 
upon!” 

“She seems to get a good deal,” Marjory murmured with a little 
sigh and a fleeting, sidelong glance at his flushed face. 

“She simply wills a thing, and sooner or later it comes. She’s 
strongest in the very ways that I’m weakest. She’s strong where I 
most need strength. She could make me anything! Anything! 
Mother says she isn’t a lady. A lady! Why, Jane is clever enough 
to pick up in a fortnight the few trivial things my mother means. 
She ’d even go to school for me, I believe, if I’d let her. I won’t let 
her. It isn’t necessary. I should be proud of her anywhere. You 
don’t know Jane.” 

“T should like to know Jane.” 

“Oh, Marjory ”—he sat down beside her and took her hand affec- 
tionately in his—“ do help us, that’s a dear. You were always such a 
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good chap. Do what you can with mother, won’t you—to please me? 
You ’ve got such a way with you, Marjory.” 

Marjory met his earnest, coaxing gaze with dark, inscrutable eyes. 
Perhaps Rodney would help her; perhaps, since she had already fallen 
so low—why should n’t she sell herself to the opposition? Should 
she tell Rodney that she would help him if he would pay her for it as 
handsomely as his mother had offered to pay her? A sudden revul- 
sion of feeling made her rise and shake off his hand. No; if she helped 
this boy, it should be for affection and friendship, and she could n’t 
afford to do that. She could n’t afford any luxuries now. After all, 
Mildred Sagranet was probably right. It would be the truest kindness 
to do what his mother asked. She laughed up into his serious face. 

“Oh, Rodney,” she said, “you don’t suppose this sort of thing 
lasts? You’re under a kind of spell now, and everything looks rose- 
colored. You’re incapable of seeing anything because of the foolish 
golden mist which shuts you in. If you’re mad enough to marry 
while the enchantment holds, youll wake up too late, and find your 
whote life ruined. I am sure this girl is a dear little thing, and as 
good as gold, and all the other pretty things that you say about her, 
but she can’t possibly be fit to be your wife. You want to marry a 
girl who is used to society; a girl who is well educated and interested 
in politics; a girl who is able to talk and influence people. You want 
a girl who can entertain, and speak half a dozen languages. You 
want a girl——” 

“T want Jane.” 

The dogged determination of his tone stopped her for an instant, 
but she soon went on again in her pretty, coaxing voice. 

“Rodney, you ought to think of your mother a little more. She 
has devoted herself to you so utterly. She only wants you to be happy. 
She would n’t say a word if she thought there was a chance of finding 
any real happiness in such a marriage. But you won’t even find that. 
Rodney, I don’t believe love marriages are often happy. You see, 
when you get over the first enchantment and find that there’s nothing 
else to fall back upon, where are you?” 

“With Jane.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, you foolish boy! The fairy princess is what you mean now, 
when you say ‘Jane’ in that rapt voice. Why, she would be the first 
thing to go with the enchantment, for it’s all a part of the magic spell. 
I’m a woman of the world, and I know.” 

“ You ’re just a girl of my own age, and you don’t know.” 

“T know what love is.” 

“You don’t know what Jane is.” 

“Well, wait a little longer. You owe it to your mother to wait a 
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little longer. You’re so young. Wait and see if the enchantment 
does n’t pass away as I tell you. If it holds—well—marry your Jane 
if you like——” 

“I’m going to.” 

“ But give it a chance first. If you’re so sure of each other, you 
can afford to wait. Oh, Rodney, my dear boy, don’t you know that 
this is the best of all, this hoping, fearing, waiting time you ’re going 
through now? It’s the wonderful, magical, rose-colored time that’s 
the paradise of life. I don’t suppose you ll ever find it again—or not 
quite the same. If you only knew, you’d be glad to keep it unspoilt 
just a little longer.” 

“You’re talking tommyrot,” said Rodney, with open contempt. 
Marjory, brought to a sudden stop by this scornful comment on her 
eloquence, laughed outright. She had been quite pleased with her 
poetic outburst. She had spoken feelingly enough to touch any one, 
she had thought. 

“T’m not a poet,” said the young man shortly. 

“You surprise me,” she murmured lightly. 

“You can’t work on my feelings with that kind of cheap rubbish,” 
he went on, disregarding her remark. “I know what love is.” 

“T dare say you do,” Marjory murmured, quite nonplussed. 

“And I know the difference between fancy and the real thing. 
Mother ’s been getting at you. Oh, I can see that! The only thing 
I can’t see is why you’ve taken the trouble to do it. You generally 
vote for the unpopular side. That’s what I’ve always liked about 
you. I’ve not forgotten the old days, Contrary Mary.” 

At the sound of the childish nickname, Marjory’s heart gave a 
quick leap, and she felt a sudden sickening contempt for the part she 
had undertaken. 

“Why have you joined the strongest side?” he asked, half sadly, 
half wearily. 

She moved slowly away from him. 

“For money,” she said in a low, clear voice. “ Because I am to 
be paid for it. At least, if I had succeeded, I should have been paid.” 

Rodney started and followed her, but his face flushed and he spoke 
hesitatingly : 

“Marjory! I’m beastly sorry. Is it as bad as that? I didn’t 
know. You’re not so awfully up against it as all that? I say, do let 
me help you? I mean, I’ve got heaps and—we were playfellows, 
were n’t we? I’d let you help me in a minute, if I wanted help.” 

“ And don’t you?” She turned sharply and laughed as she asked 
this question. 

He smiled uncomfortably. 
“Not in that way—now—but——” 
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“T will help you, Rodney. You’re a dear good boy, and I will 

» help you. No, I’ll not take your money. I couldn’t do it. I shall 
be all right. I shan’t starve. I can live by my wits, like heaps of 
other people; but——-” She stopped and looked him full in the eyes. 
“You really love this girl—this Jane?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well enough to be true whatever happens? Well enough to wait 
for her ifi—— You wouldn’t forget her, supposing——?” She 
stopped and waited for his answer. 

He looked very puzzled. 

“No, of course not, only—why, what do you mean, Marjory?” | 

“Mean?” She looked at him strangely. “Oh, I only mean that 
I’ve got to go now and tell your mother that I’ve failed. You’re a 
hard nut to crack, my dear. You’re too proof against my powers of 
persuasion. I could shake you, Rodney. You’re very pigheaded, 
are n’t you?” 

“ About Jane,” said he grimly, “I am.” 


IIT. 


“Her arms across her breast she laid; 
She was more fair than words can say; 
Barefooted came the beggar-maid——” 


“ Have n’t you finished them dinner pots yet, Jane?” 
“No, Aunt; not nearly.” 
Jane went on with her song: 


“ Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
Before the king Cophet-u-a.” 


She had won the “ World’s Reciter” for a prize at school, and this 
was her favorite of all the poems. Armand Lanselle had set it to 
music to please her, and although the tune was simple, and reminiscent 
of many others, it was good enough to please Jane. 


“In robe and crown the King stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way. 

‘It’s no wonder,’ said the lords; 

‘She is more beautiful than day.’ 


“T’m going up to Whiteroses, to see Mrs. Sagranet, Aunt. She’s 
sent for me. I told you yesterday that she’d written me a letter, 
did n’t 1?” 

“ Pleased at the notion, is she?” The stout aunt who had brought 
Jane up sat in the rocking-chair by the hearth in the kitchen of the 
tiny cottage, and roused herself from her fitful slumber to make this 
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sarcastic remark. She had no faith in the young man’s promises, and 
laughed at the idea of an engagement. She believed it to be what 
her neighbors called it—carrying on. 

Jane understood without resentment the spirit in which the remark 
was offered, and cheerfully pursued her song, glancing for encourage- 
ment now and then at the blooming reflection of herself in the square 
of looking-glass over the slopstone. 


“As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 


“ So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been. 
Cophetua swore-——” 


“ You ’d better leave them pots till you come back, and get upstairs 
and wash you, Jane.” 

“Not me,” said Jane blithely. “I’ve just about done. Ill put 
the kettle on for your tea before I go, and put a bit more coal on. 
There ’s quite a fresh wind to-day. ; 


“ Cophetua swore a royal oath: 
‘This beggar-maid shall be my queen. 
This beggar-maid shall be my queen.’” 


She hurried up to her tiny room under the sloping roof, slipped off 
her untidy print blouse and old serge skirt, and shook down her shining 
masses of hair till they covered her like an enchanted cloak of dark 
gold. Then she began, slowly and painstakingly, to make herself 
hideous, rolling one strand after another on her fingers and covering 
her little head with stiff, prim, fantastic curls. She put on an elab- 
orate and overtrimmed dress of heliotrope alpaca, with spangly trim- 
ming and a full, short skirt, which gave her a soubrette appearance 
and showed too plainly her cheap, patent-leather strapped shoes. 

On this fantastic tower of bright hair, she perched an enormous 
green hat full of crude violets with glaring yellow hearts. She had 
made herself a vulgar little travesty of a still deeper vulgarity, yet as 
she stood there with her pink cheeks and clear eyes, smiling and 
nodding at herself in the old yellow glass, you still felt, if you were 
an observant person, that the real Jane was unspoilt in spite of all 
these horrible efforts; the real Jane was still safe inside that abom- 
inable frame. 

Her parasol was of turquoise blue, with a lace frill, and poor little 
Jane was as pleased as Punch with herself, and as full of vanity and 
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pleasure as a little pigeon. She ran dancing into the kitchen, and 
bobbed a curtsey to her aunt. 

“You look an amazin’ sight,” said that lady reflectively. 
“ Strikin’, I’m bound to say, but not a bit like his people looks 
neither.” 

“ Bither,” corrected Jane. She always practised Lanselle’s tactful 
amendments of her speech upon her still more illiterate aunt. “That’s 
only because you don’t follow the fashions carefully enough, Aunt,” 
said she cheerfully. “I’m quite up-to-date, and don’t you forget it. 
It’s because you ’re behind the times.” 

“Ho! it is, is it?” said her aunt scornfully, and dropped off to 
sleep again. 

It was a long and dusty mile to Whiteroses, and Jane walked care- 
fully on the grassy edge of the ditch, to keep her shining shoes clean. 
When she came to the big iron and copper gates, and found herself 
going through the little side one by the lodge where she had so often 
been taken to tea with her aunt, who was the gatekeeper’s best friend, 
the first qualm of nervousness overtook her. She walked slowly up 
the winding drive and very timidly climbed the stone steps to the 
great door. It was a most unusual thing for Jane to feel timid. A 
footman met her at the door, and, as she asked for Mrs. Sagranet, she 
saw that the hall behind him was full of laughing, chattering, shifting 
groups of young people. She saw that pretty Miss Frieda Lavernaye, 
from the Rectory, was among them, and Miss Penelope, too, and they 
smiled kindly across at her, but most of the others were complete 
strangers. That tall, flaxen-haired girl leaning over a chair and talking 
to a young man was Miss Malincourt. She had heard Rodney speak 
of her. 

She gazed round with scared eyes, hoping to see Rodney. It 
would be all right if Rodney was there. Why didn’t Mrs. Sagranet 
come forward to meet her? She looked round very forlornly and 
uncertainly. 

“ What name shall I give? ” the man asked. The surprised question 

in his tone dismayed her. 

“ Miss Rose. Mrs. Sagranet expects me, does n’t she? ” she faltered. 

The man’s manner changed a little. 

“Mrs. Sagranet will see you in the blue drawing-room, miss.” 

Jane followed him carefully over the slippery hall, bitterly con- 
scious of the shortness of her skirt and of all the amused and surprised 
glances which followed her. One slim, dark girl in a cloudy frock 
was standing at the foot of the stairs, and she murmured something 
insulting about Jane, after she had passed, to the man at her side. 
Jane did n’t hear the remark, but she felt sure that it was insulting. 
The lady was the handsome Mrs. Despard—the Honorable Mrs. 
Vou, LXXXVI.—18 
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Despard, who had been left a widow at twenty, and was head over 
ears in debt for bridge and things, they said. How dared she laugh 
in that sneering way at an honest girl who didn’t owe a penny in 
the world? 

Jane followed the footman up the wide, shallow stairs, feeling very 
angry and humiliated. She was not used to feeling humble, and she 
did n’t like it. 

“JT wish I’d had my helio made with a long skirt. I could have 
trailed across the hall then like a duchess, instead of feeling as if I 
was all over shoes.” 

The man threw open a long white door and announced her. Jane 
found herself inside a big, beautifully polished and panelled room, 
with the door closing softly behind her and all retreat cut off. 

Mrs. Sagranet was alone. Well, that was something to be thankful 
for. , She stood by the window, in a white lace frock, with a big hat 
full of roses. She was marvellously young-looking to be Rodney’s 
mother. 

“ Ridiculous!” Jane told herself. “She must be as old as Aunt. 
She said she wasn’t able to come and see me. Old image! It’s a 
perfect scandal.” 

Mrs. Sagranet did not fold her in her arms and kiss her, as Jane 
more than half expected. She shook hands limply and motioned to a 
chair. Jane took it too hastily. It was unexpectedly low and very 
soft, and Jane found herself sitting most uncomfortably, with her 
knees up under her chin, and her parasol propped against her knees 
and sliding away. It fell with a clatter on the shining floor, and the 
bright afternoon sun fell full upon her face and made her wink and 
blink. She began to wish that she had never come. 

Mrs. Sagranet dropped easily into a seat by an oak gate table, and 
leaned her elbows upon it to turn and gaze reflectively at Jane. 

“Yes,” she said at last in a kind voice; “you really are a very 
pretty girl, and you ’ve got honest eyes.” 

The honest eyes stared uncomfortably and blinked nervously in 
the light. 

“ Rodney can’t possibly marry you,” Mrs. Sagranet went on softly. 
“You see that?” 

Jane’s cheeks blazed. Her heart beat madly. All the blood in 
her body seemed to be surging into her head. 

“T don’t see anything of the sort,” cried she. 

Mrs. Sagranet smiled and leaned her chin on her hands, still study- 
ing every inch of the unfortunate child opposite. Jane felt as if she 
were a wild animal put into a cage to be stared at. It was with 
difficulty that she conquered a strong temptation to get up and rush 
out of the room. 
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“T suppose it’s because I’m not of noble blood!” cried she hotly. 

Mrs. Sagranet shook her head. 

“T’m not old-fashioned enough to mind about birth, and nonsense 
of that kind,” said she. “Bu a 

“Then it must be because I’m poor.” 

“ Rodney ’s quite rich enough to marry a poor girl. No—no——” 
She hesitated. 

“There is no other reason!” Jane cried. “How can there be?” 

Mrs. Sagranet gazed at her reflectively. “Well—I’m afraid I’m 
ambitious for Rodney,” she said slowly. “I want him to make a name 
in the world. I want him to get into Parliament. I want him to 
make the most of his life.” 

Jane stared with puzzled eyes. 

“ Rodney must marry a girl who can help him. He must marry 
a girl who has been well educated. He must marry a girl who is 
accustomed to good society.” 

“ Well—if you think J don’t know about things——” cried the 
indignant child. 

Mrs. Sagranet smiled. 

“ My dear little girl,” she said, “ that’s just what I do think. It’s 
just what I know. You don’t know any of these things. You have 
no education, no manners, not one of the—well—essentials. I suppose 
you think you are fond of Rodney. Well, if you are, you must sacrifice 
your feelings for his sake. Women are always being called upon to 
make sacrifices for the men they love. It’s a woman’s fate. I hon- 
estly believe that there is a great future in store for Rodney. Would n’t 
it be a pity, now, when the whole world lies before him, for him to 
entangle and bind himself in a moment of madness and illusion to 
a girl who——” She refrained and hurried on: “ What will you feel 
when the bonds irk him and he wants to break them? They always 
do, you know. And won’t it be better, later on, to know that you 
sacrificed yourself nobly for him, and lost him before the magic spell 
was broken, rather than to see him straining at his chains more 
desperately every day and longing to be free? Would n’t it be better 
for you to be a beautiful memory to him, than a lifelong hindrance? 
However good and kind you are, he would be sure to long to be free 
before very long. I assure you that unselfishness is the only virtue a 
man ever really admires in a woman.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like a book,” said Jane in bitter 
contempt. 

Mrs. Sagranet’s flow of eloquence came abruptly to an end. The 
scorn on the girl’s face surprised her. Perhaps she had expected only 
tears and sulks. She did not know that Jane was the sort of person 
who does not show deference before an enemy. 
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“I’m not a fool,” said Jane. “We love each other, Rodney and 


me——” 


“ Rodney and I?” suggested Rodney’s mother mildly. 

“Rodney and I. We understand each other. Of course I knew 
I was different—at first. I could n’t do the things he did, but I knew I 
could learn them, and I did learn them. I can learn anything if 
I set my mind on it. I can ride and drive and motor and dance and 
play bridge. What else do they do in society? I’ve learned the book 
of etiquette off by heart. What more do I want?” 

Mrs. Sagranet did not smile now. The moment had come for 
perfect candor. 

“Rodney’s wife must be a lady,” she said gravely. 

Jane grew scarlet, but as Rodney’s mother watched her the vivid 
color slowly ebbed from her cheeks and faded away to a distressed 
white; but, Rosered or Snowwhite, she was certainly a lovely child 
with her Gainsborough face and pathetic courage. 

“Do you mean that I’m not a lady?” she asked in an agitated 
voice. 

Mrs. Sagranet saw that she must be quite frank. 

“Yes—oh, by instinct you are one, I am sure; but, in the sense 
I mean, you are not, and never can be—a lady.” 

“I—thought—— What more must I learn, then?” 

“You can never learn. It’s too late now. Besides, you surely 
don’t think that Rodney would be faithful all the years that you were 
trying to learn? You must know Rodney well enough to understand 
that his affections are constantly changing. You are at least the 
seventh person he has been madly in love with since he grew up. If 
you went away to school, Rodney would forget you. And even if he 
did n’t—well, you see, these things can hardly be taught at school. It 
is like——” 

“Like trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear?” suggested 
Jane fiercely. 

Mrs. Sagranet laughed. 

“You are a good, hard-working child, earning an honest living,” 
said she. “ How could you give the time and the money to such a 
wild-goose scheme? ” 

“T’ve never been beaten yet,” said Jane doggedly, but her heart 
was sinking in spite of her defiant words. For the first time in her 
life she had lost confidence in herself, and she stood up, holding her 
turquoise blue parasol as if it had been a bludgeon. 

“ You are such a pretty child,” Mrs. Sagranet went on kindly, “ it’s 
a shame that you can’t wear pretty frocks——” 

Jane glanced across to the glass, and suddenly hated the new helio 
with a bitter, rancorous hatred. 
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“And if you can ride, you ought to have a pony. You’ve got 
the old stable behind the cottage.” 

“ Aunt keeps hens in that.” 

“ Well—that would n’t matter. If you’ll go away at once, and 
write and break off with Rodney—without explaining, of course—if 
you will promise not to see him again, Ill sit down and write you 
out a check for a thousand pounds. You can open an account in the 
County Bank at Dalesford, and you’ll be quite a little heiress then. 
You ’ll have a much happier time than if you were married to Rodney, 
making him miserable after the first glamour has gone off; making 
yourself miserable by panting and gasping to get back to your old life, 
like a fish out of water. Ill make the check out now, if you’ll 
promise.” 

“Tl fling it in your face if you do!” cried Jane wildly. 

Mrs. Sagranet laughed. 

“No, no; I’m not insulting you. It’s only fair. Besides, I like 
you tremendously. You’re a most honest and refreshing child. I 
only wish you had been a 

“ Born to the purple?” cried Jane, in biting scorn. 

“ Well—hardly.” Rodney’s mother was very much amused. What 
a story to tell Marjory Despard and one or two of the other women! 
How Marjory would laugh! 

“Why, there could n’t be more difference between you,” she fin- 
ished. “ You must see.” 

“Yes, there could,” said Jane doggedly. “If he was a king and 
I was a beggar, there ’d be much more difference.” 

“ Ah—you’ve been reading fairy-tales with the Rectory girls.” 
Mrs. Sagranet shrugged her shoulders and stood up beside Jane. The 
poor bewildered girl looked across at the long mirror and all too plainly 
saw the difference. It was not only the slim, erect figure and charm- 
ing, clinging, white gown, contrasted with her own jaunty, tasteless 
costume; it was something else which she saw, and yet could not 
understand. She stood staring, wildly trying to think; saying to 
herself in a low voice: 

“T’ve never been beaten yet! I’ve never been beaten yet!” Then 
she changed her attitude. From a drooping, rose-cheeked, crushed 
dairymaid there emerged before Mrs. Sagranet’s amazed eyes a defiant, 
determined little warrior, with clear, plucky eyes and an undeniably 
gallant bearing. 

“Tf I promise that,” cried she in clear, ringing tones, “ how long 
must I go for?” 

“ You need n’t go away. We'll go away. I only ask you to promise 
not to see him.” 

“T should have to go away. 


Rodney won’t take me at my word. 
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He would n’t leave me alone. I know, because I tried once before, 
when I was n’t sure I loved him.” 

“T see.” Mrs. Sagranet thought she was probably right, and was 
only too glad to concede the point. 

“How long does it generally take him to forget these things?” 
Jane demanded bitterly. 

“My dear, you——” Mrs. Sagranet was really very sorry for 
the poor child, and her voice was quite kind. 

“ How long?” 

“ Well—two or three years——” 

“If I stay away, and don’t see him or write to him for three years, 
you ’ll give me the check for a thousand pounds?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To use as I like?” 

Mrs. Sagranet saw that she was weakening, and her face changed 
a little. Marjory had been quite right. All these people had their 
price. 

“ Exactly as you like.” 

“Do you want me to put it down on paper?” 

Mrs. Sagranet hesitated, but something in Jane’s face decided her. 

“Your word is quite enough,” said she rather scornfully. She 
would not have believed that Jane was the kind of girl to sell her lover 
so easily. 
“T promise,” said Jane slowly. “ And now give me the money.” 


IV. 


As soon as Jane got home, she tore off the new helio dress and 
threw it viciously into the old yellow tin trunk in the corner of the 
room. She flung her hat onto the bed, and began, with feverish haste, 
to unpin and unroll her masses of shining hair. Then she savagely 
brushed it out, parted it in the middle, and twisted it tightly at the 
back of her head. Mrs. Despard had worn her hair that way. Mrs. 
Despard, in a most lovely summer frock, had done her hair anyhow. 
Lanselle had been right. Jane had n’t seen any elaborate coiffures at 
Whiteroses. Mrs. Sagranet had just brushed hers up in a simple 
pompadour. Miss Malincourt’s pale locks were still in a school-girl 
plait. Jane hurried into a clean print frock of faded pink, and put 
on her old sun hat with the flowered scarf round it. She tipped it 
well over her eyes, and luckily it was big and floppy enough to hide 
her face, which was burning one moment and the next almost white. 
Her eyes kept filling with hot, smarting tears, and over and over again 
Jane brushed them away, and braced herself up to the terrible task 
that lay before her. She deliberately put Rodney out of her mind. 
She could n’t be strong if she allowed herself to think of Rodney, and 
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she was going to be strong; very strong indeed. She knew that she 
would need all her boasted strength for this battle. 

“T’ve never been beaten yet,” said Jane, setting her teeth. 

She hurried through the village without speaking to any one. So 
many people had been anxiously awaiting the result of her visit to 
Whiteroses, and it was a shocking place for gossip. Private affairs 
soon became public property there. The common idea was that Rodney 
Sagranet would be packed off abroad directly his mother heard about 
his goings on with Jane Rose. 

“ They little know,” said Jane sadly—“ they little know that it’s 
me that’s got to go away—not him.” 

Armand was leaning over the gate, waiting for her. When he 
saw her, he came out quickly and shut the gate behind him. 

“We will have a little walk together, Mademoiselle. Madame has 
sharp ears in the garden.” 

“TI don’t care where we go!” cried poor Jane. “I don’t care who 
hears me. It’s all one to me now.” 

He turned and examined her white face narrowly. 

“ Yes,” said she, with a sob; “ you were quite right. I look horrid 
in my helio. I’d better have gone in my old print. I look a sight 
with my hair done fashionable.” 

“ Fashionably,” Lanselle murmured, but his voice was wonderfully 
compassionate. “Madame was not kind, then?” 

“She was hateful!” Jane cried. “She says I’m not a lady!” 

Lanselle was silent, and the poor child glared at him suspiciously. 

“You think so, too. Oh—you might have told me. You might 
have shown me how. You might have helped me.” 

He could not meet her angry eyes. “I am not English,” he said 
wistfully. “I have told you all the things I know. I have never let 
a mistake pass me—not in your speech. But there are other things 
which you can only learn with practice, Mademoiselle. Unless you 
live with the right people, you can never learn them. I only see you 
perhaps for an hour of the day, and out of doors like this. How can 
I teach you? I have taught you all I know.” 

They reached the little plantation at the end of the lane past the 
farm, and there Jane sat down on a fallen tree and gazed piteously 
up at him, with such swimming blue eyes and trembling lips that for 
five minutes Lanselle wished furiously that he dared sit down beside 
her and put his arm round her and comfort her, and kiss away her 
tears in that simple fashion, but it was of course impossible. Their 
friendship was too precious a thing to be destroyed by the sudden 
affectionate impulse to comfort an unhappy child. That would be her 
lover’s privilege later on. Jane gazed at him for some seconds with 
this pitiful, agonized entreaty, and then she leaned her elbows on her 
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knees, and her chin on her hands, and spoke slowly and bitterly, her 
voice half broken by despairing sobs. 

“You don’t know what an awful thing I’ve done. You don’t 
know how vile I am. I’ve taken money from her. I’ve taken a 
thousand pounds from her. I’ve promised not to see him or speak 
to him again for three years, and I’ve been paid for my promise. I’ve 
sold Rodney for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” He started and began to say something, but 
stopped as suddenly as he had begun. 

Jane laughed harshly. 

“Tt’s quite true. Oh, yes, I know what you’re thinking of me 
now. You’re despising me for selling him. But there was no other 
way. I had to do it.” 

Lanselle sat down beside her now, but he didn’t touch her. He 
was drawing patterns in the earth with his cane, and he kept his eyes 
on the ground. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said gently. He was not deceived by 
her confession. He knew Jane much too well to think that she had 
really done any such thing. He knew there was more to come. She 
had not finished yet. 

Jane gulped down a sob. 

“Tt was this way. She said I wasn’t a lady. She said I wasn’t 
fit for him. She said I would ruin his life if I married him, because 
I have had no proper education; because I am so ignorant. She said 
there were a thousand little things I did n’t know. Are there?” 

“T am afraid so, Mademoiselle,” said he honestly. 

“She said there were a hundred things I could never learn. Are 
there? ” 

“One never knows—with you.” Armand looked up and smiled 
encouragingly. “With a person who has never been known to fail 
in anythin “ 

“No!” Jane interrupted him and threw back her shoulders. Her 
clear eyes shone through her tears. “There aren’t. I will learn. I 
will be fit for him. I won’t give him up, and I won’t spoil his life. 
I’ve never been beaten yet. I shall use that money to make me fit to 
help him, instead of hindering him. That’s why I took it. You see 
now. I couldn’t have done it without money. I shall go away for 
three years, and I shall learn all these things that I don’t know.” 

Armand smiled appreciatively, for her self-confidence was always 
amazing to him. Diffident as he was himself, this was one of the things 
he most approved of in her. 

“T believe you will,” he said admiringly. “But where will you 
go? Who is to teach you?” 

She regarded him wistfully for a few seconds. 
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“J thought of you first, but——” 
He shook his head and moved uncomfortably, looking away from 
her. 

“No, no. Impossible, Mademoiselle! I can teach you nothing 
more,” he said hastily. 

“T suppose it wouldn’t do,” she admitted reluctantly. “ And, 
anyhow, I’ve got to go away. I must go right away for three whole 
years. I shall have to find some one to leave with Aunt. She won’t 
miss me. She only wants to sleep. Polly Slater will come and look 
after her. Aunt’s got quite enough to live on without me, with those 
two cottages of hers.” 

“Where shall you go?” Armand asked rather sadly. 

Jane sighed. “I don’t know yet. I’ve made no plans. How can 
1? Perhaps to school first. I must try to find out. It will be hateful, 
won’t it, with thousands of superior girls sniffing at me? Perhaps 
the Rector will——” 

“No,” said he quickly; “don’t tell the Reverend. He would n’t 
think it fair to use the money for such a—— He wouldn’t think 
you ought to come home in three years. He would n’t grasp your point 
of view. He isn’t very bright, your Reverend. He might consider 
it a breach of faith. I am sure the Rector would say it was unfair.” 

Jane opened her eyes wide and reddened uncomfortably. 

“But it is fair?” she demanded. “ Mrs. Sagranet said that that 
was the only reason she minded me. She said that she did n’t care a 
bit about birth or—or money. She said it was just want of education 
and manners. She said I should spoil his life. If I learn to help him 
instead of hindering him, and if I only use her money for it, it will 
be quite fair, won’t it? It is quite honest? ‘Tell me, please. If you 
say it isn’t honest, I will give it up!” 

“But it is honest,” Lanselle replied at once. “ Quite honest. Yet 
I don’t think the Reverend will see it as we do. He won’t believe in 
you as I do, Mademoiselle. He doesn’t know that——” Here he 
stopped and smiled. “He doesn’t know that you have never been 
beaten yet.” 

“T see,” said Jane rather doubtfully, and after that they were 
both silent for a long time. Armand broke in at last in a low, rather 
uncertain voice: 

“Mademoiselle, this young Rodney—are you to see him again? 
Are you to say good-by and explain?” 

Jane shivered. 

“TI can’t. Besides, I promised. I can’t anyhow, for I should break 
down and give in if I saw him. I’m afraid of myself. I must write. 
You see, it—well, it is n’t easy to be strong when you—when you love 
a person——” She gave up suddenly all attempt at self-control and 
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began to cry quietly. Armand, much distressed, and feeling horribly 
helpless, leaned forward and took her hand in his with a warm, com- 
forting grasp. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, but I shall miss you! And the horses? Who 
is to ride Esclairmonde now? Yet even we shall not miss you as your 
lover will. You must be quite fair to him, as well as to his mother. 
If you go away like this, you must tell him the truth. You must tell 
him that if you keep away for three years, it will be for his sake. Do 
you hear me, Mademoiselle? ” 

“ Yes,” her answer came in stifled tones; “I hear you, but-——” 

“He is so young, Mademoiselle. He loves you now, but when one 
is young one soon forgets. If one has no hope and nothing to look 
forward to, why, then, one forgets, and mercifully too. One could n’t 
live if one were not allowed to forget. Teli him that it is only for 
three years. Time is not an old man with a scythe. He is a magician 
with a magic wand, and sometimes he uses that wand in strange ways. 
Very often he is kind to us. Sometimes he is cruel—mischievous. 
Tell him that you will be true——” 

“ As if I need!” cried she indignantly. 

He smiled impatiently. 

“ Sometimes one goes away and says nothing of one’s return, and— 
well—one returns too late. Believe me, Mademoiselle, life is very 
difficult when one is young and does not know.” 

“Tt is indeed!” cried Jane, with another sob. “I’ve found that 
out.” 

“Write a long letter, but don’t speak of his mother. Put all the 
love of your heart into that last letter, and tell him that you will— 
you must—succeed in your plan, because——” He laughed. 

“ Because I’ve never been beaten yet!” Jane was drying her eyes, 
and making a firm effort to pull herself together. “I wish I could! 
If only I had n’t promised! Oh, I’m glad I’m so young! I shall 
only be twenty-one when I come back. I shall not grow ugly in three 
years, shall 1?” she demanded anxiously. 

“T think not.” He smiled reassuringly. 

“You ’ve always thought me pretty?” 

Her innocent vanity touched him deeply. 

“ Always, Mademoiselle, always. I shall miss you terribly, you 
know.” 

“Tam glad. Then I may write to you sometimes? ” she asked tear- 
fully. “ You’ve been so good to me.” 

“T hope you will write very often, Mademoiselle.” Armand was 
staring at the ground, and his voice was not quite steady. 

“T shan’t come to see you again. I shall have such lots to do. I 
want to get away. I must get away. Everything seems haunted with 
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him now. I don’t want to run the risk of meeting him. 17d better 
say good-by. I shall go to my aunt in Dalesford, and look out for a 
school from there. She may know. She knows a lot about London. 
I’d better say good-by now.” 

“ Good-by, my dear.” 

She looked up so innocently and affectionately when he said this 
that he obeyed an impulse and stooped and kissed the smooth young 
cheek which was still wet with the tears she was shedding for Rodney 
Sagranet. 

“Good-by, my dear!” he said again, smiling very sadly into her 
upturned face. “ Adieu.” 

“Three years will soon go.” She was gathering courage from his 
sympathy and affection. “Won’t they? Three years is nothing——” 
“ Are nothing,” said Lanselle, still smiling. 

“ Are nothing,” said Jane. 


¥. 


Poor Jane felt full of courage and plucky resolutions when she 
first left Lanselle, but when she came to think things over calmly, she 
realized that she had n’t the slightest idea of what to do. This vague 
plan of going over to her aunt at Dalesford, and “looking out,” 
sounded very well theoretically, but when she came to put it into prac- 
tice? Jane was no fool. She knew well enough that no governess in 
the ordinary sense of the word could teach her the things she would 
have to know. She went home quite sad at the thought of parting 
with Lanselle, heart-broken about Rodney, wretchedly worried about 
her next step. Her aunt was out to tea at a neighbor’s, and Jane was 
quite alone in the cottage, and free to dissolve into hopeless tears. 

By nine o’clock it was growing dark, and she had let the fire out. 
She was still sitting crouched up in a chair by the window, and softly 
weeping, when a light tapping on the frame of the open window 
made her hastily look up. Oh, if it should be Rodney! She crushed 
down that hope, for it would only have made everything even more 
painfully difficult than it was already, and when she had dried her 
wet eyes, and cleared them enough to see who was there, she found 
that it was a woman—a girl—some one huddled up in a white cloak, 
with a dark, uncovered head. 

In amazement she opened the door and looked out. Somebody 
slim, scented deliciously with faint unknown perfume, and rustling 
silkily, stepped from the window at the sound of the door and 
whispered : 

“ Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, still half choked with her sobs. “ Aunt’s at 


the Slaters’.” 
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“May I come in and speak to you?” 

“Who are you?” Jane asked bluntly, for she was very curious and 
rather alarmed. 

Marjory smiled disarmingly. “I’m Mrs. Despard. I’m staying 
at Whiteroses.” Then hastily, at the sight of a change in Jane’s face, 
“No, I’m not sent by Mrs. Sagranet. Certainly not. I’ve come 
entirely off my own bat.” 

This modern slang was Greek to Jane, but she was very much over- 
whelmed by surprise to receive such a visit. ‘The beautiful Mrs. 
Despard, who was so much in debt and who had been widowed at 
twenty! ‘The village thought she had probably worried her husband 
into his early grave. What on earth did she want with poor Jane? 
Always honest and straightforward, Jane said at once: 

“ What have you come for, then?” 

Marjory laughed, then murmured in a very soft and winning little 
voice: 

“ What an honest child you are! Rodney said there never was an 
honester thing than his Jane, and I can well believe it. My dear, I 
have come because I like your Rodney, and because I want to help 
him.” 

Fired with a sudden quick jealousy at the thought that any one 
so young and charming should dare to take an interest in the happiness 
of that already bespoken young man, Jane said at once that she and 
Rodney could manage their own affairs, thank you very much, and 
that she would n’t trouble Mrs. Despard on any account. Marjory put 
a cool, slim hand on Jane’s hot pink wrist. 

“Let me come in for a minute or two,” she pleaded. “I really 
have something sensible to say. Well—to be honest—I didn’t come 
entirely on Rodney’s account, you foolish girl. I came on yours. I 
came because I liked you.” 

“You don’t know me,” Jane cried fiercely and quite unappeased. 
“ How can you like me?” 

Marjory blushed at the direct challenge. “I saw you this after- 
noon. I could n’t help liking you. I saw you come, and I saw you 
go. You looked a miserable little thing as you went away. It went 
to my heart to see you creeping away, trying to look as if you didn’t 
care. You’re a plucky child, but I knew what you were suffering. I 
knew——” 

“Oh, did you?” Jane interrupted furiously. “You mean, you 
think you did! You are quite mistaken. Mrs. Sagranet and I under- 
stand each other perfectly. We came to a very sensible understanding, 
I’d have you know! ” 

“ Yes, she told me.” Marjory’s voice was full of sympathy. “I’ve 
heard all about that understanding.” 
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“Oh!” Jane grew scarlet. “Did she go talking me over with all 
those ladies, after I’d gone?” 

Marjory realized that she had made a mistake here. “No, no; 
of course not. It was only to me, and I’m an old friend, and she said 
all sorts of kind things about you, too; but she wanted me to try to 
influence Rodney for his good.” 

“You! How could you? What for?” 

“ Because I ’m hi—her friend. Because she does n’t want to quarrel 
with him.” 

“Do you mean that she asked you to talk him into giving me up?” 
Jane cried with wide, indignant eyes. This was too much. 

Marjory smiled again, and sank into the rocking-chair. 

“Oh!” Jane said in low, fierce tones. “That’s it, is it? And 

what do you think you’re going to do with me? What have you come 
here for?” 
“As I said before—I want to help Rodney, and I want to help 
Jane leaned against the round table and regarded her visitor steadily 
in the dim light. Her lips were set rigidly, her eyes were clear and 
hard ; every line expressed suspicion and disbelief, and Marjory, reflec- 
tively returning her gaze for a few seconds of unbroken silence, won- 
dered what was the best thing to do next. Beginning to understand 
the surprising child at last, she leaned forward with her hands clasped 
loosely on the knee of her white dress, and said in quite a business- 
like tone: 

“Partly for Rodney—partly for you—partly for myself. Yes, I 
can see you’ve guessed it. It’s best to be honest. I confess it: I 
did come chiefly on my own account.” 

“Ah! Now you’re talking,” said Jane scornfully. “I thought 
as much.” 

“You ’ve promised Mrs. Sagranet to go away for three years. In 
return for that promise, she has given you a check for a thousand 
pounds. She told me all that passed between you, and from that, and 
the look in your eyes when you went away, I am quite, quite sure that 
you only accepted that money for a definite purpose. I am an intelli- 
gent young person, you see. I can put two and two together. You 
took it only because there was no other way out of the difficulty. I 
saw that you could n’t bear to lose Rodney. You loved him too much 
to risk spoiling his life, and you had no money yourself to do what 
you wanted, yet you would much rather have flung the check in her 
face, would n’t you?” She laughed as she asked the question. 

“ Yes,” said Jane, with feeling; “I would. I nearly did, too.” 
Marjory laughed. 
“ And now for the truth,” said she ruefully. 
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debt. I must have some money at once to get clear. The only possible 
way is too horrible. I don’t know where on earth to turn to, to get 
it, unless—— I begged Mrs. Sagranet to lend me enough to save me, 
but she refused. Or, rather, she promised that she would do it if I 
could persuade Rodney to give you up.” 

“No!” cried Jane in horror. “How mean!” She had not 
suspected such black depths of perfidy in Rudney’s mother. 

“Yes,” said Marjory quite frankly. “And I was mean, too, for I 
tried to do it. I will be quite honest with you. I really tried. For 
a time I did my very best. I talk to Rodney about you. I began 
in a very wise and grandmotherly way and pointed out as clearly as 
I could the utter disastrous folly of the path he was bent on taking; 
but when I saw what he really felt—when he told me about you—I— 
well, I changed over. My common sense deserted me. I said I would 
help him. I said I would help you both. When I saw that I could 
help myself at the same time, I decided to run down at once and put 
the matter to you in a clear and business-like manner.” 

“Tt’s best,” said Jane shortly. 

Marjory looked at the girl’s rigid little figure very thoughtfully. 

“T believe Rodney ’s right,” said she slowly. “I believe you’re 
the very wife for him. I came down here to-night to tell you that on 
certain conditions I will help him and help you. I will help you to 
make yourself fit to be his wife.” 

“Go on,” said Jane. 

“Tt’s all the silly little things” Marjory hesitated. “Well— 
I’m a woman of the world, my dear—a woman of Rodney’s world— 
and I know all the things that you don’t know. It’s just been my 
luck to be born into them, you see—goodness knows there ’s no merit in 
it, for I never took any pains about them. In fact, I don’t think I 
ever considered them before. I certainly never realized that they had 
a market value.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Jane asked in the same direct 
and rigid way. 

Marjory saw that she must come straight to the point. There must 
be no beating about the bush with a young woman like Jane. 

“T want you to give me that money at once.” 

“Oh! do you?” Jane’s voice was full of sarcasm, but Marjory 
expected that, and went steadily on with her explanations. 

“ And then I will take you away with me. We’ll go to all sorts 
of beautiful places, but first you shall have a year in Paris for your 
French——” 

With a triumphant laugh, Jane made a rapid little speech of mock 
gratitude in that charming language. 

“Goodness!” Marjory stared. “Why, your French is better than 
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mine. And such a pretty accent, too! How on earth did you——” 
She stopped. 

“It’s the one thing I do know,” said honest Jane, much cheered 
by this small triumph. 

“T see.” Marjory smiled, still puzzled. “It’s a great thing, 
though, for a diplomat’s wife. And German?” 

“Not a word,” said Jane. “Need I? It always sounds like 
sneezing.” 

“Certainly you need. But we’ll go to Vienna and Heidelberg and 
all the lovely towns, and then to Rome and Venice——” 

“Me paying for it all?” Jane inquired unpleasantly; but her tone 
had changed, for all that. These magical names, up to that moment 
only names in a fairy-tale—fairy towns in a fairy land to this poor 
child—were beginning to work upon her indignation to some purpose. 
Perhaps Princess Rosered was coming to her own at last. “ Me paying 
for it?” said Jane. 

Marjory smiled at this. 

“Not all of it,” she said. “I have my own modest income, my 
dear, and if I once get straight and away from London for a few 
years, I shall be able to save on it. I knew I should have to live abroad 
and economize—when once I got straight. If you will help me to 
get straight, and come right away with me, it will be a simple and 
charming way out of the difficulty for both of us. Oh, yes, I’m 
honest, too—in my way. I won’t cheat you. You shall have your 
money’s worth. You shall also have an exceedingly good time. I 
really don’t think you’ll find a better way of getting what you want. 
There will be people—a few people—of the right kind, wherever we go. 
You will learn everything you can possibly want to know. You shall 
have pretty frocks and pocket money—but no bridge.” 

Jane sat down suddenly in a cane-bottomed chair and tried to think. 
It was in truth a delightful prospect, as far as anything could be 
delightful away from Rodney. Instead of a dull school, with priggish, 
contemptuous girls or a preaching, tiresome governess, there was this 
kind, easy-going Mrs. Despard, with her pretty, coaxing ways, and 
three years of beautiful holiday life with her. Yet the very thought 
that those three years might be such pleasant ones brought for the 
first time a feeling of guilty remorse. If she was going to be happy 
in her sacrifice, the money that she had taken would seem like blood- 
money. The bribe would forge a fiery chain about her. If it was not 
to be a time of tears and fasting, that money would become the wages 
of dishonor, or so it seemed to poor Jane. Mrs. Despard perhaps 
guessed at this tumult in her mind. 

“ What were you doing when I came in?” she asked gently. 

“Crying,” said Jane bluntly. 
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“But why?” 
“ Because I did n’t know what to do.” 

“What were you thinking about?” 

“T was thinking of silly fairy tales,” said Jane, blushing a fiery 
red. “Up at the Rectory they ’re always reading fairy-tales to me. 
And I was thinking of Cinderella sitting here alone in the ashes, want- 
ing to make herself fit——” 

“To dance with Prince Charming?” Marjory smiled rather 
sadly. “ Yes—he is a Prince Charming. He’s a dear boy. You were 
waiting for the fairy godmother, were n’t you?” 

“Tn real life,” said Jane doggedly, “ there are no fairy godmothers.” 

“No?” Marjory rose and came up to her. She lifted the girl’s 
face in her little white hands and kissed her red lips and said: 

“My dear, if you will let me be your fairy godmother, you shall 
be mine. We both want one rather badly. I’m not thinking altogether 
of myself, although I can’t expect you to believe in me. Why, what 
sweet eyes youve got!” 

“Tt wasn’t the fairy godmother who said that!” Jane fiercely 
cried, as she looked her full in the face. “It was the wolf.” But 
she was growing disarmed for all that. 

“T’m not a wolf,” Marjory murmured, with a quick glance. “ You 
know it’s true about your eyes. Poor Rodney told me they were like 
hyacinths. They are out in the rain now, poor things. We must let 
Rodney know that he isn’t to despair. We must tell him that in 
three years——” 

Jane realized then that Mrs. Despard was saying just the same 
strange things that Lanselle had said. They thought Rodney could n’t 
be relied upon to be faithful without knowing everything. How little 
they knew him! Jane’s spirits sank, but she set her teeth. 

“No,” she said quietly. “I promised his mother that I would n’t 
either see him or explain for three years.” 

“ But ”—Marjory looked anxious and annoyed—“ I can—— 

“No.” Jane set her lips. “It’s the same thing, really. It will 
be all right. He will know that it’s all right. I’m to write and say 
that I’m going away for three years, and that I must say good-by. 
He guess.” 

“ But—does n’t it seem rather mad,” Marjory murmured, “to ask 
so much of any man? Time’s a mischievous old thing, you know. 
You see—I mean—men are so different—you see—but perhaps you 
know——” she finished lamely. 

“ Of course I know,” said Jane, with her head in the air. 

Marjory rose. 

“Well,” she said, “I will take you away to-morrow, if you like. 
The sooner, the better. It’s a good thing Rodney did n’t come to look 
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for you to-night. Can you arrange to be ready by twelve o’clock 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” said Jane at once. “I was going to-morrow to stay with 
my other aunt at Dalesford. Polly Slater is coming here to be with 
Aunt. She’s only glad of the excuse, and so is Aunt. Polly isn’t 
always finding fault with her grammar, she says. Aunt doesn’t see 
the use of grammar.” 

“Well,” Marjory said with relief, “I’ve got my excuses still to 
make, but I’m glad to go. I don’t want to stay at Whiteroses any 
longer. I’m angry still with Mrs. Sagranet. She’s so rich. She 
might have helped me without—— It would have meant so little to 
her. Her conditions were too insulting. Have you got a warm coat— 
for crossing, I mean? I always go the Dieppe way, because I like the 
sail.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. “'Then——” 

“Then well get your other things in Paris. There’s a little flat 
in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs. It’s not the fashionable side, 
but it’s cheap and the rooms are large. I can have it at once. It 
belongs to an artist woman whom I’m rather fond of—an American— 
and she’s gone to Madrid to study the Velasquez’ there. I don’t sup- 
pose you know anything about pictures?” 

“No,” said poor Jane. 

“Or music?” 

“T like it in church,” said Jane simply. “I’m in the choir.” 

“ Or books? ” 

“T’ve read all of Scott and Dickens and Thackeray and 
Shakespeare.” 

Marjory smiled kindly. “Well, that’s a good foundation anyhow. 
My dear, you ’ve got the whole world before you. It’s opening to you 
now like a great rose to a little greedy bee. What a time we ’ll have— 
the two of us!” 

Jane’s eyes filled with hot tears, and she collapsed into a chair 
suddenly, quite crushed by the thought of what she was losing. It 
was the second time that she had realized that it was her lover she 
was leaving in this light-hearted way. Light-hearted? Was it light- 

hearted ? 

, Marjory watched her from the dor, then, seeing perhaps that the 
kindest thing she could do was to let her have her cry out undis- 
turbed, she said in a low voice, “Ill call for you at twelve with the 
motor.” But after a moment’s thought: “No—better not. Go to 
Dalesford as you arranged it. Ill pick you up there at the station. 
We don’t want the whole village to know what we’re doing. I don’t 
want Mrs. Sagranet to know. In fact, she must n’t know anything 
about it. Let her think you’ve gone to your aunt, and then when 
Vor. LXXXVI.—19 
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you ’re once safely across the Channel, write and tell them that you ’ve 
got a place in Paris. You need n’t say what kind of a place. Just tell 
them that you’re comfortable; tell them enough to make them 
comfortable.” 

Jane only sobbed helplessly, for all her courage seemed once more 
to have deserted her. But Marjory was a pretty good judge of char- 
acter. She was not afraid of any weakness at the last moment in 
Jane, and she slipped, out and ran up the dark lane, round to the 
side gate in the park, and into the Whiteroses drawing-room, rather 
breathless, but quite ready for anything. She told Mrs. Sagranet that 
she had to leave the next day. Unfortunately, she had to go to 
London on business. Mrs. Sagranet thought she knew what that busi- 
ness was, and began to feel a little repentant of her hard-heartedness. 
Marjory was so young. She grew quite kind and affectionate in her 
manner as the evening drew on, but Marjory, rather sad and very 
bitter with everybody, went early to her room. She sat late into the 
night writing letters, and making a hundred and one arrangements. 

It was not till the next day but one that Rodney got Jane’s letter. 
It was a very sad little note, this last one of hers, and she had grimly 
kept to the letter of her bargain. 


My DARLING RopNEY: 

I am going away for three years, Please don’t try to see me or 
write to me because it’s best for both of us. Best for me and best 
for you. I shall come back just the same as I am now—and yet 
quite different. 

Hoping to find you the same, I remain, 

Your most loving and nearly heartbroken 
JANE. 


VI. 


In a strange city, where every inch of paint is a totally different 
blue or drab or gray from anything you have seen before; where every 
scent and sound is a new and perplexing one; where you have to run 
for dear life every time you cross the road; where every stout cocher 
in his drab coat and tall hat and prominent tail buttons is an enemy, 
where every motorist pursues you with the smiling vindictiveness of 
a fiend; where almost every face you meet is a cheerful one; where 
every lovely lady looks alarmingly wicked; where you take most of 
your meals in surprising restaurants, and dine or lunch off familiar 
foods with strange names;—in such a new and amazing and, on the 
whole, delightful world, you can’t (if you are eighteen, with a singu- 
larly happy disposition) be acutely unhappy for long. If you spend 
your days in one wild whirl of sight-seeing in the fresh air, you must 
fall asleep at night directly your head touches the pillow. . 

At least, that is how it was with Jane. Their big, sunny sitting- 
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room, with the shining polished floor which she found so difficult at 
first to walk safely on; their two pretty bedrooms; the gay little salle 
where they had their meals when they did happen to have them at home; 
the tiny kitchen full of terra cotta earthenware pots and pans; even 
the box where Diane slept—they were all delightfully interesting to 
Jane, who knew only Whiteroses and dull Dalesford. Diane was Mrs. 
Despard’s maid, and she and the old Italian woman who came for the 
day did everything that was to be done, for Mrs. Despard was econo- 
mizing. When Jane, tired of doing nothing, wanted to help—to do 
at least a little dusting—the withered Innocenza taught her to make 
omelet and beignetes and beautiful ragouts in the terra cotta pots on 
the gas-stove in the doll’s kitchen. Marjory had come to Paris to be 
quiet, she said, but in truth there was very little tranquillity in their 
lives. Even over there on the wrong side of the river, she found friends. 
She found all kinds of friends: slim, charmingly pathetic, and blue- 
blooded Poles who were studying art; newspaper men who were cor- 
respondents for London newspapers ; nice, clever, hard-working, middle- 
aged American women; and gay young art students of both sexes from 
every country in the world. There were not many society people 
among them, yet although Marjory could n’t altogether ignore such 
London acquaintances as she did happen to meet, she discriminated 
wisely. She herself had once studied art in Paris, before she was 
married, and it was then that she lived in this flat with the Miss 
Valentine who had gone to Madried for the sake of the Velasquez’. 
Marjory had first met her husband at an American artists’ ball. He 
was an attaché at the embassy then. She loved Paris, and very soon 
Jane loved it, too. It was all so white and bright and happy and gay. 
How could you help going about with a light heart in such a ravishing 
place? How could you help being happy there? 

Yet in the first few months, naturally enough, there were many 
black hours for the poor child. The gray cloud of gloom was at first 
generally waiting somewhere near-by in the offing, to drift silently and 
wickedly up to envelop her at the first opening in a choking fog of 
grief and depressed fear. Little by little, however, the sunshine of 
Paris in May and June lightened her heart; and when it grew too hot 
for Paris, later on, Marjory took her pupil to Switzerland, and the 
sight of the misty purple mountains and sapphire blue lakes distracted 
her again. 

Marjory Despard, I repeat, had a way with her. She had a power 
of charming which, I am bound to admit, she did not always choose to 
exert wisely, but she brought it out at once for Jane’s benefit, and kept 
it in constant use. In a fortnight all Jane’s distrust and suspicions 
were laid to sleep forever, and she adored the girl widow as deeply 
as she had disapproved of her before she knew her. At first Marjory 
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thought that it would be kinder to Jane to keep her entirely to herself, 
until she had taught her to speak correctly, yet they were always some- 
how falling right into the arms of people she knew. She didn’t 
know how to avoid this, and for a time she was quite uneasy about it. 
She did n’t want the poor child to feel uncomfortable, but I may say 
that that was before she really knew Jane. When she heard that young 
woman talking frankly to a slim and elegant diplomat about the time 
when she was in the post-office; when she heard Jane comparing the 
French postal arrangements with the English ones, in frank dispar- 
agement of foreign habits, she laughed and determined to leave her 
alone. 

“On the whole,” said she to herself, “perhaps it will be better to 
let things rip.” So she did. She contented herself with buying the 
girl a simple wardrobe of pale pretty zephyrs, fresh muslins, and 
large, flowery hats, and with conscientiously correcting Jane’s speech 
every time she made a mistake. That honest child openly gloried in 
her new clothes, and as usual suffered all corrections with cheerful- 
ness. One can imagine that with her shining hair, clear eyes, and 
radiant color, in a crisp muslin sprinkled with little blue flowers and 
an enormous white hat full of blue anemones, Jane was a sight for 
the students’ quarter. Whether it was the hyacinth-blue eyes or the 
anemone-blue flowers, I cannot say, but Marjory soon discovered that 
every soul she knew in Paris was engaging itself to help her in the 
pleasant task of improving Jane. Lord Cromer’s son Billy (he was 
studying then at the Sorbonne) used to take them out to lunch at 
expensive restaurants, expressly, he explained, for the purpose of mak- 
ing Jane behave properly; but Marjory, in the seclusion of home, had 
already worked wonders with Jane’s table manners. And every one 
who was in the secret (and it soon seemed as if all Paris had that 
happy privilege) corrected Jane’s grammar. 

Her French was very good. She had had lessons for years at the 
technical school in Dalesford, but it was Armand Lanselle she had to 
thank most, for the trouble he had taken with her accent and con- 
versation in the last two years. He had made her talk French to him 
whenever they were alone, and although her accent had been atrocious 
at first, she had been training to be a teacher in the board school 
before she went in for the post-office and had taken great pains with 
her grammar. She was getting constant practice now, so Marjory 
thought it best to let her begin German at once, and get over all the 
worst drudgery of it before they went to Vienna. 

Another thing she learned was dancing in both the English and 
American fashions, and Marjory and her American friends got up 
friendly little fancy dress parties in the old Atelier Bernois. Jane, 
in a pink Early Victorian dress, flounced to the waist, with ringlets 
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and a wreath of roses, made many conquests, and from every man 
who fell in love with her, and every girl who was nice to her (artist 
girls in Paris can be very nice), from everybody with whom she came 
in contact, she learned something useful. As I said before, Jane was 
quick to learn. 

The young Pole, Count Michel de Liskovsky, and the oldish Ameri- 
can lady, Miss Penelope Drewe, took her to the Louvre and the Luxem- 
bourg and taught her about pictures. They taught her where to look 
for beauty, and how to find it. They taught her how to talk about art 
without making a fool of herself. They even inspired her with a 
burning desire to learn to draw, but here Marjory put her foot down. 

“There shall be no entanglements of that kind in your promising 
young career, my friend,” said she, and Jane reluctantly gave in. 
Marjory made her read, and Jane took to that as a duck takes to water. 
When Paris grew cold in November, they went on to the French 
Riviera, and afterwards to the Italian lakes. 

Jane got on quite nicely with her German, and began Italian. 
Everywhere she went she had lessons. After an April in Paris again, 
they went to the Austrian Tyrol and Vienna, and Jane practised her 
German assiduously. Marjory found friends in all these places, but 
she kept away from her own set as much as she could, and especially 
from the people who were intimate with the Sagranets. Of course 
they were sure to hear that she was careering about the Continent with 
some girl, but they would never for an instant think of poor Jane. 

Quite early in their pleasant progress Marjory made the valuable 
discovery that Jane had a sweet little voice. It was certainly an asset, 
and she thought it over carefully and decided not to have it trained. 
That would be almost sure to spoil it, she thought, and, lazy as she 
was, she braced herself up to the task and taught Jane herself. She 
thoroughly understood how to produce a little voice sweetly enough 
to charm a drawing-room, for she herself had been admirably taught 
to do the same thing, and Jane learned to make the most of hers 
without tricks. Marjory made her learn dozens of little French songs, 
and all the old Scotch and Irish ballads, which never fail to please. 

“No fireworks,” said Marjory firmly. “No frills. Modest charm 
is your line, my friend, and don’t you forget it.” 

So Jane sang in her own fresh little way, without either fireworks 
or frills, and all who listened to her felt that same modest charm 
tightening round their fresh or battered hearts, and one and all 
became more and more eager to lend her a hand at her education. 
One is not surprised that in less than two years Marjory saw that it 
would be impossible to improve Jane any more. If you went too far 
with the refining process, you might possibly refine the real honest 
Jane away altogether, and that would never do. So she abandoned 
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any further attempt at education, and gave herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of life with a light heart. She acknowledged with some surprise 
that it was almost impossible to help enjoying your life while you were 
tearing about from one enchanted place to another with Jane. The 
girl’s frank joy of life, her enthusiasm, her keen delight in every- 
thing, her courage and patience and industry—all these things acted 
upon the lazy, spoilt, rather bored young woman of fashion like an 
elixir of life. She began to think rather uncomfortably about the 
time which was coming nearer and nearer, when she should lose Jane 
altogether. She had saved money in these years, for she had econo- 
mized in dress and living, and there had been little, if any, bridge. 
Jane never thought about the money now. She felt that Marjory was 
giving her more than its full value in clothes and keep and travelling 
expenses. With her natural self-confidence, and her constant sureness 
of success, Jane grew prettier and prettier. The apple-blossom cheeks 
and hyacinth-blue eyes had caused many a heartache, I know, in that 
cheerful progress of hers, but her transparent honesty generally helped 
to mend the hearts which her pretty looks and charming ways had 
wounded, and her lovers always remained her friends. 

If Jane had a fault, it was that extreme honesty of hers. It may 
hasten the cure, but it is hardly consoling to be told the truth in the 
uncompromising manner Jane generally adopted. 

“You ought to marry a nice, sensible lady of your own age,” she 
said to the gentleman of forty from Chicago. 

“ You ought to pass all your exams and get an appointment before 
you think of proposing to anybody,” she said to Lord Cranmer’s 
second son. And every month she wrote to Armand Lanselle, and told 
him everything. He read of her successes rather sadly, for he was 
afraid he would never see his honest little Jeanne again. All this 
flattery and attention and experience of the world would be sure to 
spoil and change the child, and after much careful consideration he 
took a flying trip across to see for himself, and Jane was extraordinarily 
glad to see him. 

Looking back upon her strange friendship with him, Jane thought, 
as time went on, that the whole spirit of Paris was embodied in 
Armand Lanselle. The gaiety and kindness and charm, and, all the 
time, that undercurrent of tragedy and sadness which is quite inde- 
finable and indescribable—one found it all in him. 


VI. 


Aut that afternoon at Whiteroses, Mrs. Sagranet was hovering 
uneasily between the terrace and the garden. Tea was still standing 
on the terrace, but most of the people had drifted away in twos and 
threes. The Rectory girls, Frieda and Penelope Lavernaye, had taken 
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the boat and gone up the river with Harry Malincourt. There was 
just time to row up to Arning Lock and back again before dinner, they 
said, and Mrs. Sagranet let them go. She was always glad for the 
Rectory girls to have a good time while she was at Whiteroses. Life 
in the village must be dull enough the rest of the year, she thought, 
and she liked to make young people happy. Her son Rodney, with 
Nina Malincourt, had vanished vaguely in the direction of the croquet 
lawn, but no one supposed for a moment that they meant to play. Mrs. 
Sagranet watched them out of sight with a smile of pleasant meaning, 
and Lady Malincourt, as stout and handsome as ever, met her eye 
rather consciously and returned the smile. They were both very pleased 
about the way things were drifting. Rodney was evidently only waiting 
for an opportunity, and, most likely, the whole thing would be settled 
this afternoon. Both the mothers hoped so. They had never openly 
discussed the question yet, but now, after that smile, it was absurd for 
Mrs. Sagranet to ignore the subject any longer. It was all too obvious. 

“ Rodney is certainly head over heels in love,” said she cheerfully. 
“She ’s a charming creature. I would n’t wish for a prettier or more 
lovable daughter. She’s just a sweet, fresh English girl. I should 
like to think that Rodney was permanently engaged to a dear girl 
like Nina.” 

Lady Malincourt raised her handsome eyebrows. 

“ Permanently?” she asked in some surprise. 

Mrs. Sagranet hastily explained. “I mean that he’s had his 
fancies like all boys. He’s so attractive, isn’t he? I always think 
Rodney must be most attractive to young girls. He has such engaging 
ways. He has never had real love affairs, of course, and his feeling 
for Nina is a much deeper, truer thing than any of the passing fancies 
he has had before, yet—well, I shall be glad to see him safely engaged 
to a nice girl.” 

Lady Malincourt laughed comfortably. 

“My dear, J know. At his age they ’re always so inflammable.” 

Mrs. Sagranet moved restlessly along the terrace and sat down at 
last on the balustrade. She was still as thin and graceful as a girl. 
Nina’s mother would have made three of her. 

“Curiously enough,” she said, “one of Rodney’s first loves is 
coming to-day. One of the very first; a bread-and-butter love of his 
school-days. He got over it quite comfortably when she married. I 
mean Marjory Despard. You remember her? You must have met 
her here.” 

“ Pretty, dark woman? Mad about bridge?” 

“Yes, but so young. She was married at eighteen and widowed 
before she was twenty. South African war.” 

“Played rather high, though, didn’t she? A pity, that. I keep 
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Nina as much in check as I can, but these girls seem to lose their heads 
over cards. I remember Mrs. Despard. She was a good deal talked 
about. Wasn’t there a Jew man——” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Sagranet looked away. “ At least, he was a Greek— 
or a Levantine—miraculously rich, and she did a very plucky thing. 
He wanted to marry her, but she refused him. She frankly said that 
she did n’t intend to sell herself, and just went abroad and lived very 
quietly. She has simply kept out of everything expensive for three 
years. I can’t help respecting her for it. There’s nothing like it, 
you know. She says that if you stay at home, you ’ve got to do as the 
others do. Now she has practically lost the taste for bridge. She says 
she’s hardly played at all while she’s been away. She says she never 
really was a card woman. It was simply a feverish craze. I shall 
be very glad to see her. She’s bringing some girl who’s living with 
her. A Miss Ross. They ought to be here soon. I hope she isn’t 
pretty.” 

“Why?” Lady Malincourt looked surprised. “I thought her 
quite handsome.” 

“No, the girl.” Mrs. Sagranet caught an amazed inquiry in her 
friend’s eyes, and hastily went on: “ Not that it matters now. Things 
have gone so far as that. Oh, I hope Rodney will speak this afternoon! 
Does n’t Nina seem to be rather holding him off? I do detest this 
kind of unnecessary suspense.” 

Lady Malincourt smiled, for she had more faith in her daughter’s 
powers than Rodney’s distrustful mother. Why on earth should they 
be afraid of an odd girl coming in at this juncture? Mildred was 
getting ludicrously nervous and silly. As if Nina could n’t hold her 
own against any odd girl. 

The odd girl, whirling at that moment, by Marjory’s side, up the 
long, curved drive to the big open door of the low white house, in 
the motor which had been sent to the station to meet them, was expe- 
riencing a thousand strange, disconcerting, alarming sensations. She 
had been sure that she would feel so different this time; so different 
from that last terrible visit; yet was she feeling different? Was n’t 
it the same sickening, nervous apprehension? Wasn’t it the same 
racking suspense and swiftly beating, silly heart? Then she had had 
a letter of invitation from Rodney’s mother, and a hope of an affec- 
tionate welcome. She had had the warm memory of Rodney’s love 
and courage to keep her spirits up. Now—what had she now? Rod- 
ney’s love was a long, long way off; a small, lonely, cold little thing. 
It was there, of course, but somehow it had lost all its reality and its 
warmth. She was coming as an unwelcome surprise to everybody. 
There could be no doubt of that. When the car stopped she tried to 
twitch the silky veil together to hide her pink face, but as Mrs. 
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Sagranet appeared in the doorway she desperately pulled herself 
together. She tried to take courage from the kindness with which 
Marjory was welcomed and enfolded in affectionate arms; she tried 
to feel sure that it was, as Marjory assured her so often, “all right ” ; 
and yet—— 

Oh, no—it was not all right. It was all wrong. She ought not 
to have come here on false pretenses like this. She ought to have 
written to Rodney and asked him to come and see her. She ought 
to have invited Mrs. Sagranet to come and inspect her, the finished 
article produced by her money. She ought to have asked her if she 
now considered her fit for her position as Rodney Sagranet’s wife. 
She ought 

Mrs. Sagranet turned at last to her second visitor. 

“You know Miss Rose?” Marjory Despard asked in her clear voice. 

Mrs. Sagranet stared, flushed, dropped the cold little hand she had 
mechanically taken, and looked at Marjory with surprised, hard eyes 
for explanation. 

But Marjory was rather maliciously enjoying the situation, and 
if she had not been too sorry for Jane, would certainly have prolonged 
the agony. 

“ Jane lives with me,” she said smoothly. “She’s my dear little 
friend. She’s been my salvation, Mildred. You know that I did find 
a salvation, of course? Did you know I found it in Jane? You’ll 
be glad to hear how completely she’s been my salvation. In fact, it 
was Jane who found me on the verge of ruin and saved me, when you’d 
left me alone to—well—disaster, to say the least. I asked if I might 
bring her with me, because I’ve formed such a habit of Jane that I 
can’t possibly do without her.” 

“She has been with you,” Mrs. Sagranet asked in a cold voice, 
“all this time?” 

“Three years,” said Jane, speaking for the first time. 

Both women looked at her. Her cheeks were red, her eyes intensely 
blue and clear, but her head was high, and there were no tears in those 
blue eyes. Was it the joy of the battle which was so openly inspiriting 
Jane? 

“Jane,” said Marjory lightly and very untruthfully, “has shone 
in every palace in Europe. She is fitted to shine in any court in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Sagranet pulled herself together and remembered her duties. 

“How you must both want some tea!” she murmured in a sudden 
smooth society voice which frightened Jane. “It’s such a detestably 
long and dusty drive from the station, is n’t it? Come up to the terrace. 
We’ll go up from the outside, shall we? Leave your dust-coats here 
in the hall, won’t you? Harolds!” 
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Jane slipped out of her tussore coat and followed Mrs. Despard, 
with cheeks still blazing and a weak feeling about the knees. She 
looked very sweet and fresh in her holland frock and the big bow of 
the tulle motor veil tied under her dimpled chin, yet she wished she 
could catch a glimpse of her face in the mirror, to be sure that her 
hair was n’t wispy and her face dusty. 

Lady Malincourt stared indifferently as Mrs. Sagranet introduced 
the girl to her, but she watched Jane with interest as she dropped 
prettily into a low chair and held out a little white hand to take her 
tea. In spite of her agitation, I am happy to say that Jane ate a most 
excellent tea, and at six Marjory swept her upstairs. Her room had a 
door opening into Jane’s, and she slipped into the loose, cool gown 
Diane was holding for her, and sent the maid away. 

“T said I wanted to rest,” said she with a smile from the open 
door; “but really I wanted to get you out of the way before Rodney 
appeared. I didn’t want him to see a dusty little thing with its head 
tied up in a bag. I wanted him to see you first of all in an evening 
frock ; in the little golden frock, Jane. You look like a fairy princess 
in that frock. You want only a star-tipped wand. You shall wear 
my crown of stars in your hair, if you like. No, perhaps you’d better 
not. You’re too young. You shall have a gold fillet, chastely simple, 
and my topazes round your pretty neck.” 

“T should like to think,” said Jane slowly and tentatively, as she 
unfastened her frock, “that he ’ll be so pleased to see me, that he won’t 
even notice what I’m wearing. I should like to think that even if it 
was sackcloth and ashes, he ’d only be able to see that it was me.” 

“T,” said Marjory. A confusion between J and me was now Jane’s 
only grammatical weakness. 

“T,” said Jane meekly. “It sounds more pretentious, does n’t it? 
There ’s something humble about ‘ me.’ ” 

“There is,” said Marjory, with a laugh. “ Will you kindly hurry 
yourself, Madam Humility? Ill send Diane in to you in ten minutes.” 

So into the drawing-room at a quarter to eight, behind Marjory 
in her sheath-like black and silver, there sailed and trailed a little 
golden star from another firmament. A golden princess from an 
enchanted country at the other end of nowhere; or at least that was 
what the Rectory girls cried out as they ran up and frankly hugged 
her. 

“Why, Jane! You’re more Rosered than ever!” Frieda Laver- 
naye cried. “We’ve missed you most horribly, and we’ve wondered 
over and over again why you never came home. We thought the Snow 
Queen had picked you up in her sledge and carried you off. We 
thought you were hidden away by the seven little dwarfs. Look at her, 
Nina! Did you ever see such a divine color as she’s got in her 
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cheeks? It’s all her own too. She doesn’t keep it in a box and put 
it on with a hare’s foot. That’s why we call her Princess Rosered. 
We always did. She always was. We never saw her like Princess 
Snowwhite—only once—and that was——” 

“That was on the day I came and said good-by,” said Jane in a 
low voice, as Nina turned away rather indifferently to watch the door. 
Jane did not know then that when Rodney was not by her side Nina’s 
eyes were always on the door. 

Mrs. Sagranet brought Harry Malincourt hastily forward to take | 
Jane in. She thought it wise to dispose of the girl without loss of 
time. She would have liked to pack her off by the next train, but she 
felt that she owed something to Marjory. Rodney was late. He 
hurried up to Marjory at once and shook hands warmly. He was glad 
to see her again, he said, and indeed he looked delighted. What ages 
it was! How long? Why, it must be quite two years since he had 
seen her. 

“ Three years,” corrected Jane in a voice as clear as a bell. 

The young man started. Marjory looked at him curiously, moved 
a little, and there, hidden away behind her, shone the little golden 
star which had once been his Jane. 

“Yes,” said Jane at once; “ it’s me.” 

“T,” whispered Marjory reprovingly. 

“T,” amended Jane, turning her eyes full upon his handsome 
boyish face. It wasn’t quite so boyish now, she thought, but that was 
the mischief of time. Three years were sure to change him a little. 
There was a firmer line about his mouth, and his shoulders looked 
broader. He seemed strangely different somehow, but perhaps that 
was only because he was staring at her with such utterly incompre- 
hensible eyes. Jane had forgotten what Rodney’s eyes had looked like 
before they were transfigured with love for her. She knew now. How 
her silly heart was beating! Why didn’t he speak? What would he 
say when he did? Well, she must be ready for it, whatever it was. 
Courage, Jane! 

“ How do you do, Miss Rose?” 

Rodney forced himself to speak; to touch her hand and drop it 
quickly. Nina was almost at his shoulder now. Perhaps it was 
because the memory of that afternoon was still so warmly and clamor- 
ously between them that he found it difficult to assume his usual air 
of savoir faire. 

Jane was carried off by Harry Malincourt then, for it was Mrs. 
Sagranet who saved the situation, but that dinner was a memorable 
one to more than one person. Jane’s courage was suddenly aroused 
by excitement and a lovely, comfortable self-confidence born of a last 
look in her mirror. She told Marjory afterwards that she had just 
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let herself go. Harry Malincourt was the kind of young man you 
cannot help liking; the kind of young man who makes it delightfully 
easy for you to shine in conversation. With his encouragement and 
masterful playing up in her game, Jane showed herself witty, charm- 
ing, sparkling; a decided success. Harry Malincourt was delighted 
with her, and there really could be no doubt that the little thing was 
adorably pretty. The round, rather childishly shaped face, the exqui- 
sitely pink cheeks, the large, clear, surprised-looking eyes shadowed 
. by such thick golden-brown lashes, the thick, shining, parted hair 
which Diane had so beautifully dressed, the infectious, happy laugh ;— 
all these things made young Malincourt feel quite glad that he had 
allowed his mother to persuade him to come to Whiteroses this week. 

“Tt won’t be so bad,” Jane told herself, as slte followed meekly 
in the wake of the other shining trains up to the drawing-room, “ if 
I can keep away from her till everything ’s settled. I must have it out 
with Rodney first. I’m beginning to feel that I shan’t altogether 
enjoy it. I suppose he did n’t understand. I suppose he feels injured.” 

One Rectory girl caught her arm, a second caught the other and 
squeezed it. 

“ We never loved any one as much as you, Jane. Do you still sing 
the song about the lady who was sold for an old man’s gold—a bird in 
a gilded cage?” 

Jane laughed, but did not reply. 

“Do you still sing ‘ Only a Rose in the Garden of Love’? ” 

Jane laughed again, quite ashamed to have her dreadful repertory 
of the past raked up like this. 

“Do you still sing the song about the beggar-maid?” Penelope 
Lavernaye asked. 

“Yes,” said Jane at once, for she was not ashamed of that. 

“Come and sing it now! Come and sing it now!” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Yes, you shall, you must. The piano’s over in the little drawing- 
room. They’ll all stay by the fire, because it’s a cold night. No 
one "ll hear you but us, and you owe it to us, because we’ve always 
loved you, even when you found the magic carpet and never asked 
us to go with you. You owe it to us, Jane.” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Jane thoughtfully, and she did as she was 
asked. That was how it was that when Harry Malincourt came up, 
later on, he found his mother and sister and Mrs. Sagranet and 
Marjory Despard clustered round the fire, and far away by the window 
the little golden star singing to the playing of one Rectory girl and 
a soft pedal, with another Rectory girl sitting on the floor, her head 
on the star’s golden knee. 

That was how it was that when Rodney slipped out to the terrace 
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with Nina Malincourt, and they softly passed the open window of the 
little drawing-room, he heard the clear, pathetic little voice which had 
haunted his dreams so painfully three years ago, singing these words: 


“Her arms across her breast she laid. 
She was more fair than words can say. 
Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
Before——” 


“Oh, let ’s turn,” Rodney said abruptly, and they did turn. 
Presently, however, lost in talk, they drifted under the same window 
again. 
“*Tt’s no wonder,’ said the lords; 
‘She is more beautiful than day.’” 


“Rot!” said Rodney uncomfortably. 


“ As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen——” 


“ T hate those silly popular songs,” Nina murmured contemptuously. 

Rodney turned again, impatiently. “Oh, that’s not popular,” he 
said. “It’s Tennyson. Silly ass.” 

“Who is that girl?” Nina asked in a low voice. 

“A Miss Rose, I believe. I met her years ago. I say, let’s go 
down into the garden, away from that infernal row. I beg your pardon, 
but it is, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Nina, and they ran down the terrace steps. Yet the 
words pursued them still. 


“Cophetua swore a royal oath: 
‘This beggar-maid shall be my queen.’” 


VII. 


Ar eleven o’clock the next morning Armand Lanselle was in the 
stables, looking doubtfully at the knees of the chestnut, Jolie Bergére. 
She had been down for the first time the day before, and it was his 
fault. He had been riding on rough land carelessly, with a slack 
rein, and she had caught her foot in a rabbit-hole. In his shabby, 
greenish-gray tweed suit and cap, the little man looked very English, 
Jane thought comfortably. She had felt quite glad of that, because 
’ she had been away from England so long that it was her own country 
now which seemed to her the enchanted place. 

“ Why, Mademoiselle! ” 

His thin face brightened, and Jane was very glad to see the old 
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look of quiet friendship and affection which came into his eyes at 
the sight of her. She was glad to see him again, more glad than she 
would have believed possible, and as he held her hand and studied 
her face, she met his gaze with open pleasure. 

“You are very beautiful, Mademoiselle,” he said in a low voice. 
“This holiday has been good for you. Oh, I am glad that you have 
come home! ” 

Jane looked round the stable. 

“Oh, Jolie Bergére! She has n’t hurt her knees? And ]’Alouette 
too—how pretty she looks! What did you do with the colt? But 
where ’s Esclairmonde? Is she in the field?” 

Armand stooped and laid his hand lightly on Jolie Bergére’s knee 
again. 

“T have sold Esclairmonde, Mademoiselle.” 

“Sold her?” She looked very much surprised and rather hurt, 
for Esclairmonde had been her favorite. “ But she was such a darling! 
Oh, how could you sell her?” 

Armand did not answer, and Jane flushed and led the way round 
to the garden with an uncomfortable feeling that she had asked an 
indiscreet question. Perhaps it had been impertinent of her, but she 
had naturally wanted to know. He must see that she felt a personal 
interest in Esclairmonde. 

“T’m sorry I seem so inquisitive,” she said, lifting ashamed blue 
eyes full of apology. “ But I naturally took an interest. She was the 
one I used to ride, you see, and I loved her. I’ve been thinking of 
her tremendously. I’ve never had a mount to touch her since I went 
away. Oh, why did you do it?” 

Armand smiled rather sadly. 

“T am afraid I can’t tell you why I sold her,” said he, “ although 
it was a stupid reason enough. Did you ride, then, while you were 
away?” 

“In the Bois,” Jane cried, brightening at the delightful memory. 
“Often. Oh, I love Paris!” 

“ And I hate it, Mademoiselle! ” 

She looked puzzled and rather snubbed at this, so he went on quickly: 

“We’ve seen different sides of this wonderful city, you and I. 
You lived on the beautiful surface; you didn’t try to see below it; 
but I—well, I have seen it all, and I cannot breathe there. I think 
always of the under-Paris. I remember too much of all the things one 
would wish to forget.” 

“How queer!” said Jane. “You mean beggars, don’t you, and 
things like that? Yes, they do make one sad, but there are such 
thousands of nice things always happening, too. People are so kind. 
Don’t you think that people are awfully kind?” 
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Lanselle smiled affectionately at the girl’s eager question. “1 
can well believe that people are always kind to you, Mademoiselle.” 

Jane laughed. 

“But they’re nice. People are nice.” 

“ Some people.” 

She sat down on the old seat at the edge of the kitchen garden, 
but at a glimpse of the stooping back of Mrs. Brothers picking her 
currants, Jane jumped up directly, and shook hands with her and 
asked her all about her sciatica. 

It was five minutes before she came back to her seat, but Lanselle 
waited patiently till she had quite finished, and watched the light little 
figure in its charming summer frock and hat, the pretty round arm, 
in its elbow sleeve, swinging an airy parasol as Jane expressed her 
warm sympathy with his housekeeper’s troubles. 

“She ’s just like Aunt,” Jane said when she came back and sat 
down beside him. “She suffers from the same things. She only wants 
to tell me. She does n’t want me to tell her anything. And yet I’ve 
been all over Europe, and she’s never left Whiteroses. Isn’t it 
funny?” 

“You ’ve been beyond her narrow horizon, Mademoiselle. She has 
no power or imagination to follow you there.” He glanced inquiringly 
at the girl, and waited for her to begin. He knew that there was 
much that she meant to tell him that morning, and if he was afraid of 
what he was going to hear, he did not show it. 

Jane began with a rush. 

“The plan has been a great success—oh, quite a success. Marjory 
says so, and she ought to know. She’s been a perfect darling to me, 
and it makes me feel rather guilty to remember how deeply I’ve 
enjoyed myself all these three years, while poor Rodney——” 

Lanselle started and looked at her narrowly, but Jane met his 
gaze with innocent, unconscious eyes. 

“T can see that it’s been awful for Rodney,” she said in a low 
voice. “ Because he has n’t exactly understood. Oh, I can see that 
now. I am afraid he’s nursing a bitter resentment against me for 
the sudden way I broke off and left him. I suppose I did leave a good 
deal to his imagination.” 

“Yes. It is not always a good thing to depend upon the imagina- 
tion of others.” Armand was staring at the gooseberry bushes opposite 
him. 

“No; I see that. You mean that they may run riot, and take a 
wrong turn?” the girl suggested. “But his mother promised to 
explain, and I’m sure she’s quite a person of her word. Yet it’s 
possible that Rodney may have misconstrued her, isn’t it? If his 
mother told him that I’d gone away because I wasn’t good enough, 
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he would naturally not understand, would he, when he was so sure 
that I was quite perfect? I know he thought so. He was always 
telling me how perfect I was.” 

Lanselle turned a little to look at her, with his arm hanging loosely 
over the back of the seat, and she found a good deal of comfort in 
the winning, engaging quality of his friendly, sympathetic smile. 

“TI suppose not,” said he in comforting tones. “But now that 
you are here again, and now that you can explain everything, he will 
soon forget all these suspicions, won’t he?” 

Jane was silent. Her childish face was troubled, and he felt that 
there was more to come. 

“Did n’t the explanation put everything right, Mademoiselle? ” 

“There has n’t been an explanation.” 

“No?” He looked away again, for it seemed kinder. “ How 
was that?” 

“You see,” Jane explained hurriedly, “we ’ve had no opportunity 
of threshing things out yet. Last night—well, there were so many 
people about, and that Lady Malincourt seemed to be always there, 
and J could n’t suggest slipping away for a quiet talk with Rodney, 
could I?” 

“ But he could.” 

“No,” Jane hastened to explain. “He could n’t either, because, 
you see, he could n’t know that I wanted it. Could he? If he thinks 
I went away because I did n’t care, he isn’t likely to thrust himself 
upon me now I’ve come back, is he? Not without encouragement. 
And I——” 

“ Well? 

“T can’t bring myself to encourage him, somehow,” Jane replied 
awkwardly. “We’ve lost something—I mean, we seem to have lost 
something——” She stopped, and a large crystal tear welled up and 
rolled down her cheek, but Lanselle’s eyes were still with the goose- 
berry bushes. 

“T suppose you still love him, Mademoiselle?” he asked quietly. 

Jane stared. 

“ Why, of course! I’ve never even thought of any one else. Why 
—why should I have been learning all these things and taking all this 
trouble, if it was n’t for that?” 

“Why, indeed?” he repeated sadly. 

“You see,” Jane pursued her subject ardently, “I can understand 
now that he’s been thinking me cruel and heartless and ungrateful all 
these years, and really, when one thinks it over calmly, one can’t 
wonder that he should. I don’t suppose his mother told him any more 
than she was in honor bound to do, and so how was he to know that I 
was doing it all for him?” 
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“ But——” Lanselle suddenly turned again and began to speak, 
then stopped, saying something sharply under his breath in French, 
and, well as Jane understood his native tongue, this remark was Greek 
to her. 

She went on. 

“The more I think of his mother, the more I feel sure that she 
was n’t in the least likely to explain to Rodney that I was doing it all 
for him. I suppose a man would n’t be likely to guess that a girl 
would keep away from him for three whole years, so that she could 
make herself fit to be his wife—would he?” 

“ Possibly not.” Lanselle’s eyes looked worried, but Jane was too 
busy with her own thoughts to notice that. 

“Tt all seems to have been left so dreadfully vague,” she finished 
plaintively. He leaned forward and laid his thin brown hand on her 
dimpled wrist. 

“Dear Mademoiselle, don’t look so unhappy. If I were you, I 
would n’t try to hurry things. Just wait, and everything will come 
right. It is sure to come right because——” He stopped and with- 
drew his hand. 

“ Because of what?” 

“Oh, many things. You are staying with Mrs. Sagranet. You 
see him every day? Let things take their own course. It will all come 
right. I beg of you not to force a—not to——” 

“Have it out with him?” Jane demanded sharply. “Oh, but I 
must! I feel such a brute. I shall never have a proper night’s rest 
till I’ve explained and confessed and put things on a proper footing 
again. It’s all so tiresome and uncomfortable, for Rodney and me 
to be avoiding each other as if we were both poisonous.” 

“You avoid each other?” Lanselle’s voice suddenly changed. 
“ Bub” 

“Oh, I told you.” Jane rose, looking worried. “We’re out of 
touch, somehow. Nothing seems the same. That’s why I want to 
have it out, and see just where we are.” She held out her hand, but 
Armand didn’t take it. He was not looking at her, and Jane was 
faintly surprised that he should be so absent-minded. It wasn’t like 
him. She felt hurt. 

“ Mademoiselle, if anything should fall out differently—I mean if 
you should—if through the malice of time anything should happen to 
distress you—you will remember, won’t you, how glad I should be to 
do anything to help you? You will let me know——” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll come down,” said Jane easily, but Lanselle still 
looked troubled. 

“No, don’t come here. It is better that you should not come here. 
You are no longer a little girl, Mademoiselle. Let me come to see you. 
Vor, LXXXVI.—20 
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Madame, your aunt, is my good friend. We have seen much of each 
other since you went away.” 

“But I’m staying at Whiteroses. Polly Slater lives with Aunt 
now.” Lanselle bowed over her hand at the door. 

“To-morrow afternoon, perhaps, you will have something to tell 
me. Will you come then to the seat in the lane where we used to have 
your French lessons? ” 

Jane said she would. At three. It occurred to her as she hurried 
along the path across the fields and up the long, winding drive to 
Whiteroses, that Monsieur Lanselle was getting very particular, and 
she felt that she didn’t quite understand why. She felt sure that 
there was some reason for his prudence which she could not fathom. 

It was quite pleasant at Whiteroses, and Jane already felt happy 
and at home there. Mrs. Sagranet saw that her son openly shunned 
the little adventuress, and she grew almost kind to the slighted child. 
Lady Malincourt liked Jane, because she laughed at her jokes, and 
ran her errands, and listened with a pretty deference to her constant 
talk. Harry liked her, too, for obvious reasons, and the Rectory girls, 
who seemed to spend every day of that summer at Whiteroses, openly 
adored her. Jane, it seemed, played tennis excellently. Jane could 
seull admirably—she had studied that branch of her education at 
Zurich. Jane could sit White Rosebud like a bird. Jane could do 
anything. Like the princess in the fairy tale, she was quite invincible. 

And Rodney, for whose sake she had learned all these things— 
Rodney had never addressed one single remark to her since she came. 
He pretended to be engrossed with that tall Miss Malincourt, but Jane 
thought she could see through that. He was merely punishing her for 
the way she had deserted him. He was trying to make her suffer from 
jealousy, was he? She had seen young men try that on before. He 
should not succeed. Jane had never been jealous of anybody or any- 
thing in her life, perhaps because she was always so successful. She 
had always been able to make people like her quite as much as she had 
wanted to be liked. She was too honest to care about playing at love; 
too honest to be a flirt. Once having given her heart to Rodney 
Sagranet, she had never even thought of any other man as a lover. 
It had never occurred to her to suspect that Rodney might think of 
any other girl. There was no reason that she could see why he should 
not have kept his love for her as green as she had kept hers for him. 
If he was dancing attendance upon Miss Malincourt, it was certainly 
to touch Jane’s heart, and to make her suffer from remorse. 

“Rodney ’s on the verge of disaster,” a Rectory girl said to her 
over the tennis net, casting a meaning glance after the disappearing 
pair. “I’ve never seen him so much in love before—at least, not 
since———” She blushed and looked inquiringly at Jane. 
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“That isn’t love,” said Jane placidly. “ You don’t understand. 
He’s only playing a game.” 

Frieda Lavernaye shrugged her shoulders, and shouted “ Love 
thirty!” and they went on with their game. She wasn’t going to be 
the one to lacerate their fairy-tale princess, and she told her sister so 
afterwards when Penelope remonstrated with her for allowing Jane 
to run her head into a sack. 

By dinner-time, the sight of Rodney’s indifferent face and hard 
mouth, and a glimpse of his disappearing back, drove Jane to despera- 
tion. She felt that she could n’t bear it much longer. Something must 
be settled soon, or she must go away. 

“T’ve never been beaten yet,” said Jane. She set her teeth and 
watched for her opportunity, and after dinner, sure enough, it came. 
Rodney and Nina slipped out to the terrace, as usual, but the night was 
chilly, and Nina presently ran in for a coat, leaving Rodney leaning 
over the balustrade, waiting. Jane crept quietly out and stood beside 
him, looking anxiously for some seconds at his clear, handsome profile. 
Then she lightly touched his arm. He did n’t turn round. 

“Look at the silver bars behind those black trees, Nina,” he said 
in a low voice. “ Does n’t it look wicked—lurid—over there with the 
gray and green and silver?” 

“ Yes,” said a timid little voice. “ But it isn’t Nina. Oh, Rodney, 
it’s me, and I must speak to you.” 

The young man turned sharply round. 


IX. 


Lrxe a little silver flower, Jane stood before him in the moonlight. 
Her white frock was shining with silver embroideries. There was a 
silver fillet in her hair, and her face was pale. If the Rectory girls 
had been there, they would certainly have found their Princess Snow- 
white again. But Rodney’s heart was hard. He saw nothing but the 
girl who had thrown him over and made him miserable. He saw no 
enchanted princess in poor Jane. He merely regarded her as a danger 
which had once crossed his path, and which he had had the good luck 
to escape. Besides, she had made him suffer, and in a young man 
who had never had a real worry or care in his life, that suffering had 
made a deep impression, and seemed impossible still to forget or 
forgive. Jane noted the rigid line of his clean-shaven lips, and the 
contemptuous glitter of his narrow eyes, and her heart sank. He kept 
a stony silence, too, which made it all the more difficult for her. 

“T can see,” Jane began rather miserably, “that you have been 
misunderstanding me all the time.” 

Rodney smiled. 

“My good child,” he remarked in superior tones, “it’s a fatal 
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mistake to rake up the past. Let sleeping dogs lie. Of course I was 
a young fool three years ago. You were very wise to act upon that 
assumption. I am only too thankful to know that I have got over the 
folly.” 

Startled, terrified, with a queer thumping at her heart, Jane stared 
at him for some seconds in shaken silence; then she asked in a tremu- 
lous voice: 

“What did you think I went away for?” 

Rodney laughed impatiently. 

“Oh, you were tired of me, I suppose. I can’t blame you. I’m 
sure I was an egotistical young bore. No doubt you wanted a change. 
You certainly were n’t a young woman with mercenary motives, or-—— 
You always had a mania for honesty, I remember.” 

“JT am glad you remember that,” said Jane simply; “because if 
you do, you Il believe me now. I went away because I wasn’t fit to 
be your wife.” 

He laughed again almost contemptuously. 

“T suppose I was the best judge of that,” said he shortly. 

“No,” said Jane sadly. “ You were the worst. You were in a 
dream. You were bewitched. I was told so by several people of experi- 
ence. You were not in a fit state of mind to know what you were 
doing. You were going to spoil your life by marrying a girl who 
could n’t help you. You were going to let yourself be dragged down 
by a little creature who could only hinder you, however much she was 
longing to help you. You were too noble and unselfish and kind and— 
too bewitched to understand all that at the time, but afterwards you 
would have known. You would have been sure to understand what you 
had done when it was too late. Do you see?” 

“You are talking sheer sentimental blither!” said the young man 
abruptly. He turned away and leaned over the balustrade, and his 
mother came to the drawing-room window, stared at them uneasily, 
and went away again. Marjory was holding Nina back at the other 
end of the room. This interview was very disquieting to the lookers-on. 

“You really think, Rodney, that I went away because I—wanted 
a change?” 

Rodney shrugged his shoulders. “My dear child, even if you did 
do it for my sake, you did it in a very cruel and selfish way. You had 
no business to make me suffer because you were carried away by a 
melodramatic passion for renunciation. You ought to have told me 
what you intended to do. You ought to have given me an opportunity 
of proving how wrong you were.” 

The feeble inconsistency of this made Jane laugh in spite of her 
agitation. 

“Oh, Rodney dear,” she said under her breath, “I loved you. 
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Did n’t you know? Did n’t you think of that? It hurt me more than 
it hurt you. I wasn’t fit to be your wife. I went away and worked 
hard to make myself fit for you. Even if we were unhappy at first ”— 
her voice broke—“ it’s all over, and, oh, my dear, isn’t it worth it— 
now?” 

Rodney turned and looked at her with a strange laugh. This little 
glittering creature standing in the moonlight, talking sentiment at 
him, struck him as being a pathetic object. Was she so ignorant of 
life that she really believed they could take up the threads again 
just where they had broken them off? Did she really think that three 
years made no difference? He must tell her about Nina at once. It 
was n’t fair to let her go on thinking But it would not be easy to 
tell her now. He would wait for a better opportunity. She would 
probably give him an opportunity soon. He looked at her reflectively. 
Her eyes were misty, her lips trembling. 

“You ’ve grown very pretty, Jane,” he said in kinder tones. 

Jane smiled; her eyes cleared. “ Fine feathers,” said she with a 
sigh. “ Fine feathers. There’s the same old me inside them.” 

Rodney was relenting fast. He felt that he had been behaving like 
a peevish little boy. He really might have been kinder to the little 
thing. If she had done all this for him; if she had been so true (and 
Jane was always honest and brave), well, then, she would need a little 
kindness, when he explained about Nina. He mustn’t delay that 
explanation very long. 

“TLet’s go into the garden,” he said, standing upright and then 
stooping again to lift her scarf from the ground. “It’s quieter there, 
and we can have it all out. I’m not sure that it’s quite wise, but I 
suppose it must come sooner or later. The round lawn looks like a 
silver pool, doesn’t? You seem to belong to the night, Jane, in your 
silver armor. A queen of the moonlight and the stars. Have you 
been living in Silver Pool all these three years? The Rectory girls 
always said you’d been turned into something by an enchanter. I 
believe you’re a water-lady—a little dripping naiad!” He touched 
the silver panel of her frock. “Let me see if it’s dew or merely 
drops of water, from the Pool,” he said. 

Jane laughed and ran down the steps. She was cheering up con- 
siderably under his lighter tone, yet deep down in her heart she was 
still restless and uncomfortable. Something in her own feelings puzzled 
her. She wished—she wanted—ah, but that was it. She did n’t know 
what she wished or wanted. She led the way to the little corner by 
the croquet lawn, where she knew there was a seat, but Rodney headed 
her off from that, without explaining that the spot was now sacred 
to Nina. 

“We'll go right round to the rose-garden,” said he hastily, “ and 
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sit there. It’s not cold, but will you be warm enough without a 
cloak? ” 

“I’m burning,” said Jane, and indeed her cheeks were red-hot. 
Rodney sat down beside her, but at a discreet distance, and then he 
leaned forward and covered her knee with a corner of the rug. He 
wound the scarf carefully round her bare neck, and once he touched 
her, but he did not look at her. Jane sat very still, wrestling with 
her inexplicable emotions. Rodney waited, leaning forward with his 
eyes on the lawn before them. He too was beginning to realize a 
strange complexity of feelings and desires. 

“You see”—Jane suddenly rushed into conversation—“I knew 

there was nothing I could do but go away. Your mother was so 
anxious that you should have the kind of wife who could help you, 
and who was quite suitable; and she loved you so much, and under- 
stood you so much better than I could possibly have done, that I felt 
it was really my duty to——” She stopped. 

“To give me up?” he asked with a laugh. 

“No! No!” Jane cried indignantly. “To do my best to make 
myself suitable without wasting any more time; to work and wait 
and learn to do everything that your wife ought to be able to do. 
Don’t you see? Can’t you understand?” 

“Did my mother know that you were doing this?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

Jane shook her head. “ No—how could she? She thought I had 
just gone away.” 

“She thought you had given me up?” he said sharply. 

Jane’s eyes flashed. “I said I would go away for three years— 
that’s all I promised. I said I would n’t spoil your life. I’ve kept 
my promise.” 

“Hardly.” He laughed rather harshly. “ You spoilt it for a good 
while, my pretty Jane.” 

“Did I?” Jane leaned forward and looked at him anxiously. 
“Oh, did I? But you got over it—soon——” 

“T got over it,” Rodney said grimly; “but I should n’t quite 
describe it as very soon.” 

Jane thought it over. “ Well—I should n’t have liked you to get 
happy again too soon. J was miserable for months; but it was so 
jolly going to all those lovely places with Marjory, and everybody 
was so kind and——” 

“T’m glad everybody was kind,” Rodney said, and Jane, looking 
at him intently, saw that his eyes were hard. How difficult, how hor- 
ribly difficult, things were! It had all seemed so beautifully simple, 
and now—— 

Now she was alone with her lover in a moonlit silver garden, with 
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a scent of roses in the air—and the whole width of a garden-seat 
between them. 

“But, Rodney,” she faltered, not daring to meet his eyes, “ surely 
it’s all right now?” 

“Ts it?” said Rodney, and his voice frightened her. 

“Why, yes. Because, you see, I am fit to go anywhere or marry 
anybody.” Her anxious assurance of this would have amused him if 
he had n’t been so angry. 

“T should n’t aim at anything lower than royal blood if I were 
you,” the young man said, with sudden brutality. “I should n’t 
waste my powder and shot on less worthy game than—Cophetua.” 

Jane flushed at this unkind allusion to her favorite song. 

“T was thinking of you all the time,” she said sadly. “I can do 
everything now—I mean everything that Marjory thought mattered. 
I can speak French and German and Italian quite well—I ’m supposed 
to be rather quick at languages. I know about pictures and music and 
books and other things people talk about in society. Oh, Rodney, 
Marjory says I shall do, indeed she does.” 

Her anxious voice made him move uncomfortably. “Does she? 
It’s good of Marjory. I wonder what on earth put her up to this?” 

Jane was silent. Rodney, thinking hard, remembered an interview 
with Mrs. Despard on the terrace three years ago, when Marjory had 
said she would help him. Who in Heaven’s name would have supposed 
that she meant to do it in this way? He looked at Jane, and then he 
looked away again. He was beginning to feel that perhaps it was 
better that he should not look at Jane too much—not on a night like 
this, anyhow. 

“T thought,” the girl faltered, “that you would guess why I had 
done it. We were so near and dear to each other that I thought we 
must feel the same about an important thing like this. When we were 
together we always thought alike, didn’t we? When your arm was 
around me I seemed to know what you were feeling and thinking. 
Don’t you remember that morning in the wood, when we both looked 
up at the same moment and said——” 

“Don’t!” said Rodney harshly. 

Jane sighed. She felt all at once very tired and weary of every- 
thing. There was nothing that she could say now. Rodney didn’t 
understand her. He no longer felt as she did about things. They 
were a thousand worlds apart from each other now. She had no 
power to move him, to bring him back. He was slipping farther 
and farther away every minute. It was bitterly hard after all these 
years of living and working for him. Why, every book she had ever 
read, everything she had learned, had been influenced by the thought of 
him; of what he would say about it, of what it might mean to him. 
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There had not been an hour in the last three years that she had not 
thought of him—or hardly. How she had hoped that Rodney would 
be proud of her little successes! If Marjory, her friend, was so proud, 
she had often thought how proud Rodney, her lover, would be. 

Suddenly there seemed to loom before her a dreary, horrible, gray 
eternity of empty life. She was losing her anchor, her harbor of 
light, her guiding-star. Who would there be to improve herself for 
now? 

“You said ” she broke out as a sudden memory stabbed her. 
“Don’t you remember saying——” 

“Don’t!” said Rodney quickly. “For God’s sake, be quiet!” 

Crushed, snubbed, she sat huddled there, staring wretchedly before 
her. A slow tear welled out of her blue eyes and rolled down her 
cheek, and then another and another. By some evil chance, Rodney 
looked up and saw them. He was only human. This was too much 
for him. Jane was too young and lovely. He met her eyes, lost himself 
there, and surrendered. 

He moved to her side and took her in his arms, drying her tears 
remorsefully, kissing her sweet lips again and again, pressing her to 
his heart, and telling her that she was his dear little lost sweetheart, 
and that he had always, always loved her and never meant to let her 
go again. Jane, torn by the tumultuous feelings which clashed in her 
heart and were at this moment more than ever impossible to analyze, 
quietly wept in his arms for a little while, worn out by this sudden 
reaction. 

“My little love—my little lost sweetheart—oh, I’ve never seen 
such blue eyes! There are no eyes like yours anywhere else in the 
world. Eyes like hyacinths! I always told you they were hyacinths, 
those eyes of yours, didn’t I? Darling, you’ve not kissed me for 
three years.” 

He lifted her face, and his own was excited and flushed, his eyes 
were shining. At last Jane saw his face through her tears, and sud- 
denly, like lightning, the conviction flashed upon her that she should 
never of her own free will kiss Rodney again. Oh, what did it all 
mean? What was this sickening, terrible feeling that was sweeping 
over her heart? She was living the dream she had been dreaming for 
three years, and yet-—— She knew all at once that a great deep 
chasm had opened out between them, and that it was somehow inev- 
itable. She shrank away from him and covered her face with her 
hands, unable to speak. Rodney took her again, but she pushed him 
away. 

“ Wait—oh, wait!” she cried. ‘ No—don’t kiss me, Rodney. It’s 
all wrong, wrong, wrong. Everything has changed. No—don’t kiss 
me. I must go—let me go in alone. I don’t understand—I don’t 
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know what it is. Good-night. Please say I’ve gone up to my room 
with a headache.” 

She slipped away from him and ran back to the house, like some 
wild creature surprised in the silence of the woods. 


X. 


JANE was very quiet and grave when she met Armand the next day, 
and she thought with a curious tightening of her heart that his thin 
brown face looked old and tired. He didn’t speak when she came up 
to him, but held her hand for a moment, and gazed inquiringly and 
very sadly into her eyes. She avoided his gaze. For the first time in 
her life Jane did n’t feel quite honest, and for the first time she could 
not bear to look a fellow-creature in the face. 

“ Well, Mademoiselle? ” 

“Tt’s all right,” Jane said hastily. “Yes. I’ve explained elabo- 
rately, and it’s quite all right. It was a sort of misunderstanding 
between us. There’s plenty of time for misunderstanding to arise 
in three years, is n’t there?” 

She spoke with a pitiful earnestness which made him wince. 

“ And now you are very happy?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Jane, in a low voice. He watched her curiously. 
“T’m all at sea!” she cried with a sudden frankness. “I don’t know 
where we are yet. You know what you said about the mischief of 
time? You—you are obliged to lose touch in three long years, are n’t 
you?” 

She sat down, Lanselle beside her. 

“ But you have been thinking of him all the time,” he said. “ You 
have been loving him just the same all the time you have been away? 
When you were in Venice—on those moonlight nights in Venice, 
drifting along the Grand Canal in a gondola—ah, Mademoiselle, he 
was with you then? When you were happy he was always there—for 
that is how it is with lovers.” 

Jane thought for a minute. “ Well,” said she frankly, “I took it 
for granted that he was, but I’ve been thinking it over, and, to tell 
the truth, I didn’t think much about Rodney when I was in Venice, 
chiefly, I expect, because I knew he would have thought it dull. He 
would have thought all the lovely people dull, too. Dull and dirty. 
I am sure he would have said that the little canals smelt. To be quite 
exact, you know, it was chiefly of you I was thinking when I was in 
Venice, because you had told me so much about it, and you had given 
me the little ‘ Medieval Towns’ Venice, with the beautiful drawings 
in it, and you were there, too, when the schoolmaster’s wife used to 
sing Tosti’s ‘ Venetian Song.’ Of course I remembered that, and— 
no, I never thought much of Rodney when I was there. He always 
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goes to Norway for the fishing. Even Paris tires him after a week, 
he says.” 

Armand laughed, and she with surprise noticed the relief in his 
voice. 

“So you see,” she went on in a quiet voice as she rose to go, 
“everything is all right. We’ve had a lovely long morning together 
on the river, and Mrs. Sagranet is in London for the day with Marjory 
—and Nina Malincourt, too. They’re shopping. They ’ll be back at 
five. Good-by.” 

“Don’t go yet, Mademoiselle. I shall have so few opportunties of 
seeing you now before——” 

“Why?” Jane demanded, quite scared. “I’m not going to be 
married yet. Oh, not for ages!” 

Lanselle smiled sadly. “I was not thinking of your marriage. 
But I am going away, myself. I am going to give up the farm.” 

“Oh!” She had turned quite pale, and stood staring at him. 
“You ’re not going back to Paris?” 

“To Paris, no. To France, yes.” 

“You’re tired of England?” She flung the question at him 
indignantly. 

“No, I am not tired, but I think it’s time I went back to my own 
country.” 

“But,” Jane faltered, “why do you? I shall miss you horribly. 
I can’t think of the River House without you. Oh, don’t go! Why 
should you? You don’t know how much I was looking forward to 
seeing you—and Esclairmonde——” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle. But Esclairmonde has gone.” 

“Gone where? Can’t you get her back? I was longing for some 
more rides with you. Anyhow, there are the other horses. I’ve 
ridden Jolie Bergére before. You know I have. I won’t let her down. 
And lAlouette too. And driving—I thought we’d have a picnic 
together one day, just you and I, as we did that day we rode to Green 
Pastures and took our lunch, and you would teach me irregular verbs 
when I wanted to go to sleep.” 

“There will be no more picnics, Mademoiselle.” Lanselle did not 
look at her as he said this. 

Jane’s eyes clouded. She had been pale already that morning, but 
now she looked terribly distressed. Armand was sorry to see it, but 
he had to say these things sooner or later. Better get them over. 

“Why?” Jane demanded. 

He tried to speak lightly. 

“Why? Oh, because you are an engaged young lady now, and 
will have your time well occupied till you are married. Besides, next 
week I go away.” 
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“Then it’s horrid of you!” Jane felt strongly inclined to burst 
into tears. She knew that it was unreasonable and ridiculous of her 
to expect Lanselle to stay on at the River House for the sake of taking 
her out for rides and helping her to keep up her French, but she 
could n’t help being unreasonable. She had been depressed when she 
came, and when she went back to Whiteroses this depression seemed 
to grow upon her. It was rather remarkable in a young woman who has 
just been reconciled to her lover after a three years’ absence and 
estrangement. 

Lady Malincourt and Harry and Rodney were on the terrace round 
the tea-table when she hurried up the steps. The others would be in 
from town at five o’clock, they had said. They would be sure not to 
be in until five. 

When Jane, with her lovely face flushed by agitation and quick 
walking, emerged in her primrose frock and flowery hat from the top 
of the steps leading up from the veranda, both young men started 
with pleasure, and fussed about her and waited on her, to such an 
unnecessary extent that Lady Malincourt was frankly surprised. She 
had not expected Rodney to be so attentive to another pretty girl at 
this particular juncture. If she had realized that there was any danger 
of this kind, she certainly wouldn’t have allowed Nina to go off 
shopping with Mrs. Despard and Mildred Sagranet. Mrs. Despard 
had been so enthusiastic about it at breakfast time, and had carried 
them off almost before they realized what she was doing. It was that 
sale of Rosine’s which had tempted Nina. She was always a little 
fool about sales. She was always thinking that she had n’t a decent 
hat to wear. 

Jane leaned back in her long chair and drank quantities of hot 
tea, and refused cakes, and talked and laughed with feverish rapidity. 
She had never attempted to conceal her relations with the village, or 
her visits to her aunt and Lanselle. She was absolutely without that 
kind of snobbishness and false pride. She was, in fact, much too 
proud of her friendship with Lanselle to let it lie hidden under a 
bushel, but Rodney frowned when she told him where she had been. 
Even in the old days he had hardly liked it, and now it seemed more 
serious. He said rather sharply that the Frenchman was a rum chap. 
He thought him both unsociable and extravagant, and about as unlike 
a Frenchman as a man could well be. Morally, he was probably true 
to his nation, but not a bit prudent and light-hearted with it, as you 
had a right to expect. 

Jane promptly changed the subject, but she did n’t mind Rodney’s 
jealousy. I am afraid she was quite human enough to be rather pleased 
at the tardy appearance of this well known symptom of affection, but 
she smiled at Harry Malincourt very charmingly all the rest of the 
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time, and when Rodney looked at her, she avoided his eyes. She had 
found it almost impossible to meet Rodney’s eyes since last night, and 
yet he, who up to then had obviously avoided her, was now seeking 
her out, looking at her all the time. The old light which had always 
been in his eyes three years ago had come back now. The scales had 
fallen away. He was seeing her now as she saw him. Oh, but was he? 

Jane started at this thought, then shook herself impatiently, for 
it was all very uncomfortable. She did n’t know what was the matter 
with her. The golden haze of happiness which had enveloped her so 
wonderfully three years ago had given place to a very different feeling. 
There was no golden haze, no rose-colored mist, no glorious, reckless 
irresponsibility, now. Everything looked clear and hard and solid in 
this grim daylight. Perhaps it was because she was so much older 
and more sensible, with a knowledge of the world which she had not 
had three years ago. 

“But it was very nice while it lasted,” she told herself wistfully. 
“T liked it very much three years ago.” 

They all came in at five, as they had promised, Marjory rather 
noisily, Nina rather quiet and very pale and pretty in a black Gains- 
borough hat and a china-blue frock. She was a tall, handsome girl, 
with very fair hair and a rather weak mouth, but her eyes were larger 
than Jane’s, and like beautiful dewy pansies in their unfathomable 
depths of changing color. Rodney, leaning over Jane’s chai-, watching 
her resolute little profile as she turned her head to talk to Harry, rose 
reluctantly and got some tea for the late-comers. Nina was tired? 
Yes, very tired. He asked her a few absent questions, and she saw 
with hurt surprise, almost at once, that even while he spoke to her, 
his eyes were on the girl opposite in the primrose frock. 

“Does n’t Harry seem a little—well—épris?” She laughed and 
made him look at her. 

“No!” He seemed surprised and irritated. “Oh! He’s just 
making himself agreeable to the nearest pretty girl. Always does, 
does n’t he? Unprincipled chap, Harry!” 

“She is pretty, isn’t she?” There was not much enthusiasm in 
poor Nina’s voice, but it wasn’t to be expected of her at such a 
moment. She was tired, and this was not quite the kind of welcome 
she had expected. All the way home in the train, she had been think- 
ing how much Rodney must have missed her; and how glad he would 
be to see her home again. She had been sure that they would find him 
waiting for them at the station. What had happened to Rodney? 

Before she went to bed that night Nina knew that she had lost 
him. Oh, why, why, had she played with him so foolishly all the last 
few days? He had been ready to speak, at one word of encouragement 
from her, and then everything would have been settled, and he would 
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not have thought of so much as looking at another girl. Men were 
incapable of seeing charms in other girls when they were first engaged. 
She had always heard so. Of course, later on, if you were n’t careful 
—but, then, Lady Malincourt believed in early marriages. Long 
engagements were almost always a mistake. 

Nina saw little of Rodney that night. He and Harry were teach- 
ing Jane to play billiards, and Nina was chained to a bridge-table 
with her mother and the Rector and Mrs. Sagranet. Marjory, who 
had abandoned bridge, sat at the piano and sang little French songs in 
an undertone, till Harry came upstairs in rather a bad temper, and 
then she had her work cut out to charm him back to his amiable 
self. Harry felt that he was not having a fair look-in. Rodney had 
asked him straight out to go and find Mrs. Despard. Harry was very 
indignant and nearly refused to go. He knew what sort of a pretext 
that was, and he obeyed at last very unwillingly. What he did not 
know was that Rodney, directly the door had closed behind him, had 
put down his own cue, taken Jane’s away from her, and made her sit 
down beside him on the wide, soft divan. He didn’t know that 
Jane’s head was now on Rodney’s shoulder, her face pressed to the 
black cloth of his coat, and that she was crying softly for no earthly 
reason, and strangely cold and unresponsive to her lover’s caresses. 
Rodney was losing his head. There was no doubt of that. He saw 
Jane with new eyes. They were not the eyes with which he had seen 
her three years ago, and he knew it. Perhaps he understood better than 
Jane did the worth and irrevocable loss of the golden glory which had 
surrounded them then, but for the moment this new madness which 
had intoxicated him was enough for him. Jane allowed him to kiss 
her, but she would not repay those kisses, although she kept on telling 
herself fiercely that it was right he should make love to her, when 
she was to marry him, and they had waited for each other so long. 

Mrs. Despard looked up very keenly as Jane came into the room 
that night. The girl had said that it was “all right now,” but some- 
thing in Jane’s face puzzled her. 

For three days things went on like this: Nina pale, slighted, 
almost in tears; Mrs. Sagranet amazed, indignant, and frankly out- 
spoken to Marjory about Jane’s shameless annexation of her sus- 
ceptible son; Harry half angry, but still only half in love, and playing 
the part of the jealous rival with a kind of artistic enjoyment ; Rodney 
openly in love, and unmistakably bewitched by Jane; Jane herself, 
sometimes very white and scared-looking, sometimes flushed and fever- 
ishly excited, sometimes keeping out of Rodney’s way, at others delib- 
erately seeking him out because she knew she ought to prize every 
moment of his society and glory in his devotion, and because she was 
quite sure that it would all come right presently. But on the evening 
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of that third day—an evening when Jane had kept Marjory chained 
to the piano, and had made Harry and Nina sing their old duets 
together while she sat in the full light on the settle in the little 
drawing-room—poor Nina, turning suddenly round, saw Rodney take 
Jane’s hand and put it to his lips with a low laugh. She saw the 
expression in his eyes when Jane wrenched her hand away. She saw 
Jane flush and give the hand suddenly back to him, with a ludicrous 
air of apology. She saw the look of possession in his eyes when he 
took it and held it. 

Poor Nina! She was singing “She Is Far from the Land,” but 
at the words, 


“Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorious morrow,” 


her voice broke, and, saying something confused about feeling faint 
and silly, she hurried out of the room. 

Marjory stopped with her hands on the keys. Harry looked embar- 
rassed and began to hunt among the music. 

“Don’t say anything to Mother, Mrs. Despard,” he murmured 
uncomfortably. “I expect Nina would rather be left alone.” 

Marjory did not reply. It was not the first time she had felt sorry 
for that poor child in the last few days, and she was almost angry 
with Jane. She ran her fingers lightly and absently up and down 
the keys, and wondered what she had better do. What on earth could 
she do? 

But Jane had not been looking at her lover when Nina hurried 
from the room, and she had seen the girl’s miserable face. Full of 
an honest concern and a sincere, if ignorant, sympathy, she rose and 
followed her. 


XI. 


I supposg Jane did n’t quite realize what it was that had upset 
Miss Malincourt, or she would have thought twice before she acted 
upon that hasty impulse and followed her upstairs. In truth, up to 
that moment, she had refused to allow herself to believe that there 
had ever been anything but the most trivial flirtation between those 
two. Rodney belonged to her, and she to him. If he was helping to 
pass away the time of her absence by amusing himself with another 
girl, well, it was only what you could expect. She had had more than 
one charming boy friend while she was away. She would be a narrow- 
minded, exacting little idiot if she objected to Rodney’s girl friends. 
It had never occurred to Jane that even if it was only play to Rodney, 
it might be anything but play to Nina. Miss Malincourt had the 
light-hearted, flippant modern manner, which was in itself very mis- 
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leading, and Jane had put down Rodney’s open attention to her as a 
rather small-minded punishment for his own sweetheart. 

She thought that Rodney wanted to punish her by making her 
jealous, or by showing that he did n’t care, or something equally silly. 
Now that they had had it all out and got over their great explanations, 
he would naturally abandon this undignified way of showing resent- 
ment, and lay his allegiance once more at the feet to which it rightfully 
belonged. 

Even when Nina’s white face and stricken eyes had thrust them- 
selves upon her notice, she had not grasped the real reason. The fact 
was that she had not thought about Nina at all. She was much too 
deeply engrossed and worried with her own affairs just then; much 
too occupied with the intricacies and complexities of her own heart, 
and it had never struck her that the other girl was being slowly and 
surely drawn into her own little melodrama to play a leading and most 
tragic part. She saw only that the poor thing was either unhappy or 
very ill, and that no one else seemed to grasp the fact or care about it, 
and, full of pity and a keen longing to help and comfort her, she 
crossed the room to the door and opened it. Quick to see what was 
happening, Marjory hurried after her and caught her before she was 
half way up the stairs. 

“ Jane, what are you doing?” 

Jane turned, pink-cheeked and lovely, and stood looking down 
at her, half ashamed of her impulse. 

“ Come back at once, Jane!” 

“T’m afraid Miss Malincourt’s ill,” Jane explained, surprised by 
Mrs. Despard’s peremptory manner. “Did you see her face when 
she went away?” 

Marjory’s reply was given in rather impatient tones: “She isn’t 
ill. And if she is, can’t you see that you’re the last person who can 
do anything to make her better? ” 

Jane stared and flushed at the brutal unkindness of this remark. 

“Tam? Why?” 

“ Because——” Marjory began impulsively, and then stopped. 
“Oh, come down, little idiot that you are! Don’t you see—oh, well— 
I’m glad you’re so unconscious, but I’m not going to let you go up 
and worry that poor child, with your pink face. It’s in the worst 
possible taste—this errand of yours, I may tell you. Come back to 
the drawing-room at once. Leave her alone. She'll be all the better 
for a good cry. There’s nothing like having it out with yourself on 
these occasions.” 

Jane, now both amazed and indignant, came slowly down again. 
She was no fool, and she was beginning to understand faintly what 
Marjory meant. It made her feel very angry with everybody. She 
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was angry with Marjory first, then with Rodney, then with Nina. 
Was everybody in a horrible puzzling conspiracy to humiliate her? 
How. dared Marjory imply that Nina’s unhappiness was her fault? 
She had never in her life intentionally made another person unhappy. 
Marjory ought to know that. 

Perhaps Marjory did know it. At any rate, she seemed disposed 
to give her the benefit of the doubt, and she tucked her hand into the 
girl’s arm and laughed more kindly as they crossed the wide landing 
together. 

“ My dear goose,” said she, “don’t you see that you ’ve only saved 
your young man in the nick of time? Don’t you know that his ship 
was drifting fast onto the Siren’s rock? Don’t you see that if we 
had delayed our dramatic reappearance for one more day, we should 
probably have been too late? Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
know that Rodney has been drowning his sorrow in——” 

“ Flirting? ” Jane suggested in depressed tones. “ Yes, I’m afraid 
I guessed that, but I thought it was nothing that mattered. I knew 
he could n’t be serious.” 

“Upon my word! Your modesty does you credit, my good child.” 

“And I never even thought about her.” 

Marjory laughed at this frankness. 

“Well, don’t worry about her; only—if I were you—I’d be as 
nice to her as I could. She’s bound to have her dark hour. It’s the 
inevitable result of these three years. I would n’t flaunt my happiness 
too openly just yet. Of course I don’t know exactly what did happen 
to upset her to-night, because my back was turned, but——” 

Jane grew scarlet as she remembered what Nina must have seen. 
It was that silly little affair with her hand, which had unfortu- 
nately 

“ She ’s been poaching on your preserves,” Marjory pursued lightly, 
“but you must do her the justice to admit that you’d left them open 
to annexation for a very long time. There was n’t a sign of protection; 
not even a board up to tell the unwary public that trespassers would 
be prosecuted. I’m sorry for the poor child, but it’s the sort of thing 
that will happen on this muddled planet. Shell have to have a nice 
strong tonic three times a day, and be taken abroad for change of 
scene, and in three months shell be engaged to another young man 
of equally engaging manners.” 

Jane sat down on the bottom stair and regarded her blankly. 

“Do you mean—you don’t mean that she cares—really—for 
Rodney? Why, he’s mine!” 

Marjory laughed at her indignant tone. 

“Then, that’s all right. If he loves you, he certainly won’t 
trouble his head about Nina Malincourt. Her mother must take her 
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away at once. She will, of course. Oh, they ’ll be off in the morning. 
You ’Il see.” 

“Do you mean that that girl is unhappy because of me?” Jane 
asked in horrified accents. 

“ Well—naturally.” 

“Oh!” Jane’s eyes were full of pained surprise and indignation. 
“But I can’t bear it. I won’t have it. I’ve never made any one 
miserable before. It’s a shame that I should be made to feel like this 
when I can’t help it. I’ve never been made to feel a brute before. 
I’ve never made any one unhappy in my life. It’s not fair.” 

“Haven’t you?” Marjory asked, with meaning. “What about 
poor Rodney three years ago? What about Myles Bartlett? What 
about Captain Marion? What about young Cranmer?” 

“Oh, that’s different!” Jane cried sharply. “ Men are different. 
They so soon forget. I meant girls. I meant that I’d never made a 
girl unhappy. I hate to feel I’ve made any girl suffer. Oh, it’s 
much, much worse! I know—I know exactly what it must mean to 
a girl. Marjory, I’d give anything in the world to know that you 
are wrong to-night.” 

“ Anything?” Marjory asked in a low voice. 

Jane’s face was very white. She hid her eyes for a minute, and 
then she pulled herself up again by the banister. 

“ Oh, I’m worried,” she said miserably. “I’m in a whole horrible 
sea of worry, and I can’t find land. Ill go in and say good-night. I 
suppose I must say good-night? I wish I could slip away without. 
Could you prevent Rodney from coming out of the room with me? I 
don’t want to say good-night to him—alone—not to-night. I don’t 
want to say good-night to Rodney on the stairs. I’m in a perfect 
sea of worry. Marjory—life is awful!” 

The half-satirical smile faded from Mrs. Despard’s lips as she 
put her hand on the knob of the drawing-room door. 

“Poor little baby! Why, this isn’t one of the troubles of life. 
Most girls would enjoy this experience. If life holds nothing worse 
than this——” She laughed. Jane shivered and passed through the 
door. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. 

When she found herself safely up in her room, she did n’t switch 
on the light, but sat in the big chair, staring out of the window into 
the darkness, wrestling with a million tormenting spirits which had 
been born that night in the garden when she had won Rodney back. 
It seemed horribly unjust to poor, honest, single-minded Jane that all 
these complexities should have come of one more or less self-sacrificing 
attempt to do right. The worst of it was that she was not quite sure 
now about the motive which had prompted that action. Had it been 
vou. LXXXVI.—21 
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entirely an unselfish desire to do the best possible thing for Rodney’s 
happiness which had sent her away from him? Had n’t it rather been 
a certain dogged pride which had made her determined to fit herself 
for any sphere in life; an obstinacy which had forbidden her to admit 
herself beaten? The memory of that check still lay like lead upon 
her heart when she thought of it, yet Mrs. Sagranet had surely got 
her money’s worth now. Jane knew that she would be a good and 
useful wife to Rodney. She knew that she could help to make him 
popular, and charm all his friends. If he put up for Parliament, as 
he meant to do next year, she knew that she could fight his battles 
for him and charm his constituents. She liked the idea of such a 
campaign tremendously. She would do it better than Nina. Nina 
was too diffident, too stand-offish. 

“T know their ways,” said Jane truthfully. “Miss Malincourt 
will be gracious, but she ’1l condescend, and they ’Il know it, and they ’Il 
feel small. I could n’t condescend. I’m just one of them, and I 
know they ’Il like me.” 

Jane’s self-confidence and frank comprehension of her own charms 
were perhaps a little blatant just then, but you must remember how 
much she had been spoiled and petted and loved these three years. 
Why should she anticipate failure, when she had never known the 
meaning of the word ? 

So she sat there in the darkness, thinking deeply and trying to 
understand her own heart, which was more puzzling and disconcerting 
to her than anything else, and two hours slipped away like nothing, 
leaving her chilled to the bone and very weary of herself. It was half 
past twelve when a low knock at her door brought her back to herself 
and made her start. 

“Come in,” she said in a surprised voice. If it was Marjory, why 
did n’t she come through the other door from her own bedroom ? 

The door slowly opened and the light was switched on. Jane 
covered her eyes quickly, dazzled by the sudden glare. Nina Malin- 
court, in a trailing white kimono, shut the door and came into the 
middle of the room. Her pale hair was plaited in two long ropes and 
hung over her shoulders, shining almost like silver in that light; her 
face was white, her eyes red-rimmed. Jane stood waiting for her to 
speak, almost in terror, but she was obliged to break the trying silence 
herself. 

“Have you been crying all this time?” she bluntly and tactlessly 
said. 

“Yes.” Nina sat down suddenly on the foot of the bed and hid 
her face on the oak rail. She was shaking and trembling all over, a 
pitiful sight. Jane’s heart was touched. 

“Oh!” Nina said at last in a choked voice. “I’m ashamed—I ’m 
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ashamed to come. I’ve never been really miserable before. I’ve 
never suffered such agony. I—I don’t know what to do, but I’m afraid 
of the night. I—had to come.” 

Jane was seized with a burning desire to be kind. She longed 
intensely to comfort this poor tall thing who was big enough to pick 
her up and carry her under her arm, but she did n’t in the least know 
what to say. She had never been celebrated for her tact, perhaps 
because of her uncompromising honesty, and so she just held her tongue 
and waited. 

A soaked ball of a handkerchief rolled from Miss Malincourt’s 
knee to the floor. Jane picked it up, regarded it doubtfully, and then 
hurried over to a corner drawer. She drenched a soft, fine one of her 
own with lavender water, and gave it to Nina. Nina was staring at 
her with wild eyes. 

“Look here,” she said. “ It was all right till you came, you know. 
How can everything go so terribly wrong in a few days?” 

“Nothing has gone wrong!” said Jane sharply. She was very 
sorry for Nina, but it was certainly she who had made this unfortunate 
mistake. 

Nina laughed bitterly. 

“TI suppose you want to know why I came to you? I suppose you 
think I’m mad to come here and let you gloat over me!” 

“ Gloat!” cried Jane indignantly. “I never gloated in my life.” 
Indeed, she had n’t. 

Nina fixed her with mournful eyes. 

“T believe I shall go mad,” she whispered hoarsely. “ It was all 
going along in a kind of wonderful dream. It seemed as if it was 
fate. It seemed as if we were just drifting, as we—we were meant to, 
don’t you know? It didn’t seem as if anything could go wrong. 
There did n’t seem to be any other people. It didn’t seem possible 
that any one could come between us, when there were no other people 
who mattered. You don’t know how-—how exquisite it was!” 

Jane was silent. Didn’t she? Had she forgotten? 

“ And then you came and broke it. You came here and broke the 
spell. What have you done? How could any girl do so much harm 
in so short a time? I’ve been trying and trying and hoping, because 
I know he loved me, and then to-night I realized for the first time what 
it really meant. I’ve lost him. Oh, my God! What shall I do?” 

She broke into long, shuddering sobs and rocked herself to and 
fro in such an agony of grief that poor Jane’s heart was utterly melted. 
An insane desire seized her to give this girl everything in the world 
that she wanted, if only she would stop crying. Yet she pulled herself 
together and told herself to be firm. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry,” she said. “TJ can’t tell you how sorry I 
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am. I never thought that Rodney would do this sort of thing while 


I was away——” 

“What?” Miss Malincourt looked up sharply. 

“ Yes,” said Jane with dignity. “We’ve been engaged for three 
years. You mustn’t think of Rodney any more—like—like this, 
because, you see, he belongs to me. We—we have loved each other for 
three years, and now we are together again after our long separation.” 

“You are engaged? You and Rodney?” 

“Not openly,” said Jane hurriedly. “But that’s my doing. I 
asked him to wait a little while.” 

“ He loves you still?” There was a curious note in the other girl’s 
voice, a more hopeful ring which bewildered Jane. 

“ Why—of course.” 

“Oh!” Nina rose with a sharp, appealing cry. “Thank God it’s 
only that! I’m glad it’s only that.” 

“T don’t see anything for you to be glad about,” cried Jane sharply. 

Miss Malincourt pushed back her wet fair hair. 

“In three years people always change,” she said. “I didn’t know 
that he was bound to you in any way.” 

“Bound?” Jane asked slowly. 

“Yes. I was afraid—I was sure he’d just fallen in love with 
you. Oh, I did n’t know that it was only a kind of pitiful réchauffée.” 
She spoke eagerly, but Jane grew crimson and her heart beat 
sickeningly. 

“ He loves me,” Nina said in a low, earnest voice. “ He loves me 
with all his heart. Oh, he’s told me so a thousand times with his eyes, 
and I was a fool and kept him from speaking out because it was all so 
lovely as it was, and I was afraid that the silly, sordid fuss of an 
engagement would spoil everything. I wanted to go on as long as 
possible just as we were. The afternoon you came we were in the 
garden together, and he wanted to make love to me, and when we were 
still on that seat—the one by the croquet lawn—he began. He kissed 
me—and I ran away from him. I was afraid of spoiling everything. 
And now he avoids me. I see—I see why he avoids me. He’s bound 
in honor to you, but he loves me.” 

“Upon my word!” cried Jane, with blazing eyes. This was too 
much. 

“Oh, do go away! ”—Nina slipped to the ground and caught Jane’s 
hands. “ Oh, please, please go away, and break off with him before it’s 
too late. I would n’t ask you if you both cared. I’m not so weak. 
I’m not mad, but I see it all now, and I tell you that you’ll spoil two 
lives if you go on with this madness. He doesn’t love you. Oh, I 
dare say he likes to make love to you, because you re pretty and young, 
and I know what men are, but he doesn’t love you in the right way. 
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Besides, you don’t love him. I know. Do you think I don’t know? 
You avoid him. You won’t look at him. Why, I love to look at him! 
One does if one really cares. I can’t keep my eyes away. I’ve been 
watching you both for days. Do you mean to tell me that you feel 
that beautiful glow of happiness all round you, as I did?” 

Something was tugging at Jane’s heart and telling her to do a 
thing that her pride forbade. She desperately summoned her pride to 
her rescue, and asked herself fiercely if she was to acknowledge failure 
at this eleventh hour. 

“T’ve never been beaten yet,” said she to herself, as she wrenched 
herself away from the clinging girl. 

“You must be mad,” said she coldly. “Do you think I would 
betray my lover when he has waited for me and been true to me all 
this time? You must be mad. I’m very, very sorry that Rodney 
has misled you like this, but I am sure you have misunderstood him, 
somehow. I am an honorable person. I can’t break a promise for a 
reason like this. If Rodney feels like—like you say he does, why, then, 
he must ask me himself. If he wishes to be set free, of course I will 
do it at once, but he must ask me himself.” 

Nina sank back and covered her face with a little cry. Then she 
sprang to her feet and pushed her hair out of her eyes, and spoke in 
an utterly changed voice. 

“Thank you,” said she. “I might have known. I ought to have 
known. I’m sorry I’ve troubled you like this. Please don’t think 
that I shall ever do it again. I’ve learnt a lesson. I think I was 
mad.” 

“ Good-night,” Jane said remorsefully, but Miss Malincourt 
apparently did not hear, for she made no response as she went out of 
the room. 

Jane sat down suddenly in the nearest chair, and dissolved into 
tears. 


XII. 


Aut the next morning, Whiteroses seemed to rest over a sleeping 
voleano. There was a feeling of storms and thunder in the air. Jane 
was tired and pale after a sleepless night, and Nina had breakfast 
taken up to her own room. She did not pretend to eat it, however, 
for Jane, passing her door an hour later, saw the untouched tray 
standing on a table outside. Miss Malincourt had no appetite for food, 
it seemed, and mute evidence of the havoe she had wrought struck at 
poor Jane’s melting heart like a blow. She had a healthy appetite, 
herself, which had never failed her, and nothing could have convinced 
her so tragically. She did not know where to go or what to do. Mar- 
jory, thinking it best to keep out of the way, was writing letters in her 
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| own room. Rodney was out somewhere with Harry Malincourt, and 
i when Jane peeped into the library she found Mrs. Sagranet and Lady 
| Malincourt plunged deeply into an intimate conversation, which came 


to an abrupt end at the sudden intrusion of her brown head, so she 
hastily withdrew it. 

The sound of the young men’s cheery voices in the hall an hour later 
was quite refreshing. She felt that Harry, at least, would be a sane 
and cheerful refuge. She was all at sea about Rodney. She was in 
a whirl of conflicting emotions, and her only definite consciousness was 
that she didn’t want to be alone with him. Surely, in the circum- 
stances, this was very unnatural and strange. 

She was walking aimlessly along the gallery when they came in, 
and she hung over the railings, through one of the arched openings, 
to speak to them. 

“You look a bit tired,” Harry said at once, smiling up at her. 
Rodney called to her to put on a hat and come out into the garden 
with him. 

She was sorry—she would have liked it, but she had letters to 

write, Jane replied hurriedly, which was curious when one remembers 
how desperately put to it she had been to kill time since breakfast, and 
how truthful she generally was. As she leaned over to talk to them, 
Nina’s door opened and shut again softly. Then, downstairs, the 
| library door opened and Lady Malincourt came quickly out, crossed 
the hall without speaking to the young men, and ran upstairs past 
/ Jane, into her own room. 
Jane drew back with a heightened color, for there had been a look 
| in the eyes of that stout, kindly lady which had made her feel suddenly 
/ very small and mean and uncomfortable. She felt as if the whole 
world was linked together in a hateful conspiracy to misunderstand 
and wound and crush her. Rodney’s mother came to the library door 
as Jane slowly descended to the hall, and said in rather an uncertain 
voice : 

“ Rodney, come in here for a minute, will you?” 

Rodney obeyed her, with a last longing look at poor Jane, and then 
she found herself alone with Harry, who seized his opportunity with- 
out delay. 

“Do come on the river,” the ingenuous youth murmured persua- 
sively. “ Youll come with me, I feel sure. Don’t let’s waste any 
more time. Well give old Rodney the slip.” 

Jane laughed and hesitated. She felt safe with Harry, and the 
sunshiny morning tempted her. She had thought of running down to 
the River House to see Lanselle, and ask him if he could see any 
daylight in the dreadful darkness which had overcast her heart, but 
he had told her not to come there again. 
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“We'll get our hats and fly,” said he, with an apprehensive look 
at the library door. 

“ Would you? ” she asked doubtfully. “I’m not sure that I ought.” 

“ You surprise me,” Harry said reproachfully. “I know you ought. 
You want fresh air. You’re like a little ghost this morning.” 

Jane ran up for a shady hat, and when she came down she found 
to her joy that one of the Rectory girls was waiting for her in the 
hall. It was Penelope Lavernaye, her favorite, a nice, gray-eyed child 
ef seventeen. She hugged Jane and asked at once why she was so 
pale. 

“It’s Princess Snowwhite this morning,” said she, shaking her 
head at Jane. “I know you’ve just met the seven little dwarfs and 
you ’re frightened of them. You’re afraid they ’re going to imprison 
you again. No, that’s not it. You ’ve been into Bluebeard’s chamber— 
and seen things. That’s why you’re so pale. I came——” 

“'To take us up the river,” said Jane promptly, and they set off, 
the three of them, happily enough. The fresh, light breeze cooled 
Jane’s hot forehead, cleared her brain, and soothed her troubled heart. 
Lying back against the cushions of the little painted boat, with the 
loving arm of the Rectory girl round her, Jane felt better. There was 
an understanding at Whiteroses that if you found yourself on the 
river a long way from home, you might lunch how and where you 
pleased, and if you reappeared by five o’clock for tea, nobody was 
anxious. It was one of those divinely golden mornings which come so 
rarely, and, as Harry pointed out, it would be criminal to waste it in 
hurrying back for lunch. So they spent the whole day on the river, 
and Jane grew more and more forgetful and light-hearted, and showed 
herself once again the delightful holiday girl that she was. 

The Rectory girl, seeing as usual nothing but the dark, haunted 
woods and magic towers of her beloved fairy tales, hypnotized her 
companions presently, and so they found themselves after a time float- 
ing down an enchanted river, with adventures waiting for them on 
every bank. 

“There are always dragons lurking in ambush on the banks, wait- 
ing to devour Prince Charming,” said the imaginative child. 

“ And I am Prince Charming, of course,” said modest Harry. 

The Rectory girl hesitated. “I’m not sure. It always used to be 
Rodney. I think it ought to be Rodney, but as he is n’t here, I suppose 
you ll do.” 

“Thank you,” Harry replied in hurt tones. “Princess Rosered 
must be left to decide that.” 

It was very childish nonsense, but they kept it up without any 
effort, being still quite young and full of the joy of life, and when they 
lunched in the green trellis arbor in the garden of the “ White Hart,” 
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Penelope explained that the swinging sign was the portrait of that 
very white hart which the poor Princess Blancheflower had been turned 
into, for being so much more beautiful than the witch’s wicked 
daughter. 

“Do you remember,” the girl asked Jane suddenly, leaning both 
her elbows on the table in a way which was certainly tabooed in the 
Rectory dining-room—“do you remember the day Monsieur Lanselle 
brought us all here to tea, and how he played dragons with us, and he 
was the enchanter—the wicked magician? There was no Prince 
Charming that day, and the magician had it all his own way.” 

“ Yes,” said Jane thoughtfully; “I remember.” 

“T do like him, don’t you? He always played up so well, and he 
knew such thousands of lovely stories that we had never heard. Old 
French fairy tales about wolves and things. I dreamed about the 
Loup Garou for months. Most of his stories had never been translated 
into English before. I’m awfully sorry he’s in trouble.” 

“Trouble?” cried Jane, starting and spilling a little lemonade 
on the cloth. 

“ Have n’t you heard? ”’—the Rectory girl looked disturbed. “ But 
they ’re talking about it all over the village. They say he’s lost quite 
a lot of money, you know. We’re all so sorry. It’s because of that 
that he’s going away.” 

“Go on!” said Jane, in such a queer voice that Harry dropped his 
cigarette and stared at her. Penelope went on, uncomfortably fixed 
by Jane’s horrified gaze. 

“Mother says he’s spent too much money on horses and things. 
She says you can lose more money at farming than anything else, if 
you once thoroughly let yourself go, as he did. And you could n’t 
expect him to succeed, she says, among those keen farmers, with his 
foreign habits, and the foolish way he trusts everybody.” 

“T see.” Jane’s voice was very low. “Do you mean, then, that— 
that he’s failed?” 

Penelope Lavernaye looked uncomfortable. “Oh, not quite as bad 
as that; but he’s going to give up, only just in time. Father says 
he’s come to see at last that it is time he stopped. Father says it’s 
time he stopped throwing good money after bad. He’ll go back to 
France and live in the country. Mother says she expects he’ll be all 
right, only he ’ll have to be satisfied with a bicycle instead of all those 
horses, and———” 

“A bicycle!” cried Jane, half choking. “A bicycle!” 

The Rectory girl looked hurt. 

“Well, we’re quite happy with bicycles. We’ve never been able 
to afford horses. If you constantly regard your machine as a white 
Arab, or a black mule with scarlet trappings and bells, you get quite 
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as much pleasure out of it. Mine’s called Katinka, and to me it’s 
quite as much a fleet Arab steed, with a flowing mane, and footed like 
the wind, as——” 

“Qh, don’t!” cried Jane. She pushed away her chair and stood 
staring before her, with a pale face and frightened eyes. Armand! 
Her kind, dear, true friend Armand was in trouble, and he’d never 
even told her. He’d listened to all her selfish confidences, and advised 
her, and helped her, without a word about himself. 

Without a word? 

Ah! but there had been a word. There had been more than one 
word. He had told her that he had sold Esclairmonde, and he had 
refused to say why. He had told her that he was going away, and she 
had been too much engrossed in her own paltry affairs to insist upon 
knowing why. This was why. She knew now. “How awful—how 
terrible life is!” thought poor Jane. 

All the way home in the boat she pulled silently, and racked her 
brains to try to find some way to help him. For she mus¢ help him. 
She knew that the rest of her life would be simply unbearable to her 
if she failed to help him now, when he wanted it most. A wild idea 
of making Rodney marry her at once, and then getting the money 
from him, occurred to her, to be instantly dismissed. At this moment, 
marriage with Rodney seemed further away than ever. If only she had 
money of licr own, like Miss Malincourt. She wondered if there was 
anything left out of the money she had given Marjory. 

She was silent and distrait all tea-time, and it was not a very 
cheerful assemblage on the terrace that afternoon. Mrs. Sagranet 
was distinctly cross. Lady Malincourt was upstairs, bathing Nina’s 
head. Nina’s headache was awful, Mrs. Sagranet said. Rodney had 
gone off in the big motor, and would not be back for a couple of days. 

With considerably damped spirits, the Rectory girl took herself off 
after tea, and Harry picked up a book and disappeared into the depths 
of a long chair. 

Marjory took Jane upstairs, and said, directly they got inside her 
room, that if this sort of thing was going on she would clear out 
to-morrow. She had never seen such a fuss in her life. All about a 
girl who was crossed in love. As if Nina was the only one. Insane! 

“T wonder she isn’t ashamed,” Marjory cried, “to give herself 
away like this! She’d pretend that she didn’t care, if she had any 
spirit. And then for Rodney to run away! It’s the most cowardly 
thing I’ve ever seen. Upon my word, Jane, you have done it this 
time!” 

“Yes,” said poor Jane dejectedly; “I do seem to have done it. 
Yet I never meant to hurt anybody. Really, Marjory, if any one is to 
blame, surely it’s Rodney, and not me.” 
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“Not I,” Marjory amended. “Do you really think so?” 
“T know it,” said Jane obstinately, but another subject was engross- 
ing her now, and she crossed the room to the window and stood looking 
disconsolately into the deserted garden. 
“ Marjory, I know I’ve been awfully expensive all this time, and 
I hate to ask you for it, but—is there any of that money left?” 
Marjory stared, then she laughed softly, as if she was rather pleased 
about something. 
“What money?” she asked disingenuously. 
Jane flushed. 
“The thousand pounds. I know I can’t expect it, but if there is, 


I should be glad of it just now.” 
“ More frocks?” Marjory asked lightly. “Or do you want to run 


away, too?” 

Jane laughed rather ruefully. “I feel very much like it to-day,” 
said she. “I’ve never had so many cold looks in my life. But I 
shan’t do it. I don’t believe in running away. It’s better to face the 
music. It’s not for frocks, either. You know I’ve got everything. 
It ’s—well, I want to help somebody.” 

Marjory’s face changed. She looked disappointed. 

“‘ My dear, I do hope your aunt is n’t in difficulties. I did n’t know 
you had any worries of that kind. I hoped you wanted it to—well, 
never mind. Il] let you have something at once——” 

“No!” Jane met her eyes honestly. “Aunt’s all right. I can’t 
tell you who it is, because the person might n’t like it, but if there is 
anything left, I should be glad. If not——” 

She sat down suddenly and looked so wretched that Marjory, after * 
a moment’s keen regard, went without further discussion to her writ- 
ing-table and filled up a check. She brought it over and let flutter into 
Jane’s lap. 

“There,” said she lightly. “There’s that left. I meant to give 
it to you as soon as—well, it’s yours to do as you like with.” 

Jane eagerly read it. 


Pay to Miss Jane Rose 
One thousand pounds. 


£1,000 Marsgory DespParp. 

Jane opened her eyes wide, gasped, clutched frantically at Marjory’s 
hand, and cried: “ But—it’s all of it! I don’t understand.” 

Marjory dropped on her knees beside the girl and laid her arm 
lightly round Jane’s quivering shoulders, looking very earnestly and 
affectionately into the troubled young face. 

“My dear little girl,” she said quietly, “don’t you know that you 
saved me? If you hadn’t given me the money that day, I think I 
should have drowned—or sold—myself. I don’t know which would 
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have been worse. You see, I was horribly in debt, and the humiliating 
part of it was that I owed more than half the money to a man who 
wanted to marry me. It was a Greek called Elisar—oh, well, never 
mind his name. He came to my help when I was in a bad impasse 
once, and then—well, it had just got to this: I had to find eight 
hundred pounds or marry him. And I—well, I’m one of those foolish 
creatures who love only one man, and I can’t forget my husband. It 
was just selling myself, and you saved me. It wasn’t a little thing 
that you did for me, Jane. But I have an income, though I can’t touch 
the capital, and we hardly spent more than half of it while we were 
living, as we have been living, for the last three years. And not only 
that, but I’ve been quite happy too—happier than I’ve been since 
Ronald died. You see?” 

“Not quite,” said Jane, in wondering tones. 

Marjory sighed. “Well, you’re a happy little thing, Jane, and 
you ’re honest too, and all these things are infectious, I suppose, for 
I know you’ve made me happy, and I’m not sure that you have n’t 
made me honest. Honester than I was, anyhow. Honest enough for 
this.” She touched the check with her fingers, and drew Jane’s 
brown head to her shoulder in quite a motherly way. Anything more 
unlike Marjory’s usual detached attitude could not well be imagined. 

“Why, you little honest thing—I believe I love you,” said she. 

Startled by such unusual kindness and affection in the hard and 
flippant Marjory, Jane gulped down a sob and tried to speak, but Mrs. 
Despard went on: 

“T’m not going to take a penny of your money, Jane. Everything 
I’ve spent on you has been richly repaid. Don’t I tell you that you ’ve 
saved me? This money is yours, and yours alone, and I give it back 
to you with my best love. Do exactly what you like with it. I was 
hoping it would come in for your trousseau. I was afraid you would 
want to fling it at Mildred’s head. Oh, yes, I can spare it. I’ve saved 
money, you see, in these three fears, and then there was Uncle Jim’s 
legacy last year. You can takq it with a clear conscience.” 

Jane folded the check with trembling fingers, and rose to hunt 
blindly for the hat she had thrown down. 

“You can’t go out,” said Marjory promptly. “ At least, not now. 
There ’s only just time to dress for dinner. Besides, you must n’t rush 
into anything. Promise me—I don’t want to be a preaching old thing, 
but I want you to promise me not to do anything with that money 
till to-morrow morning. I know by experience that it’s as well to 
sleep on an impulse of this kind. Promise me. It’s all I ask.” 

“ Of course I ’ll promise,” said Jane, with a deep sigh. It was the 
least she could do, she thought ruefully, but just then it seemed a good 
deal. 
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Tue rest of that day passed like a dream to Jane; a long, painful 
dream in which people looked at her strangely, and quite ignored her 
pitiful attempts at cheerfulness. Nina Malincourt came down to dinner 
and sat between Marjory and her mother, looking like a ghost. 

Jane tried to talk to Harry on her side of the table, but he too 
was silent and rather strange in his manner. Jane knew that his 
mother must have been telling him something unkind about her, to 
change him like this. He had liked her so much on the river that 
morning, and now he only answered her remarks in a strained, uncom- 
fortable way, and seemed afraid to look at her. 

After half a dozen rebuffs, Jane gave up all attempts to enliven 
that gloomy dinner-table, and, with one frightened, appealing glance 
at Marjory, kept her eyes henceforward on her plate. When, later on 
in the evening, Marjory played softly in the little drawing-room, Jane 
huddled up beside her in a low chair, and presently Mrs. Despard began 
to talk to her in a low, singsong, chanting voice, in time and tune to 


what she was playing: 


“Cheer up! They ’ll all get used to the idea presently. 

Are you sure enough of Rodney to go away with me now and leave 
them to fight it out among themselves? 

You could n’t expect anything else, my good child, so, for Heaven’s 
sake, cheer up! 

You ’ve got your man safely at your feet again, and nothing else ought 
to matter, 

We ’ll go up early to bed. This atmosphere is getting unbearable, 

When Rodney comes home, I shall tell him exactly what I think of him, 

Deserting the camp at such an hour! ” 


One after another, Marjory fired off these remarks to slow music 
of the most depressing type. After an hour of such dirges, Jane felt 
as if she was on the verge of burstin} into ignominious tears. What 
was the good of assuring herself that dhe had acted only for the best, 
and that she was only clinging to something which rightfully belonged 
to her, when she could see with her own eyes how terribly her return 
had devastated this comfortable household? She crept upstairs to 
bed at ten o’clock, and hurriedly undressed without one look into the 
glass. There was no comfort in pink cheeks and bright eyes that night 
for poor Jane. 

When the light was out, she began to cry softly, and cried herself 
to sleep at last, to dream fitfully that she was Princess Rosered, and 
that she had been wandering wearily and forlornly in the enchanted 
woods, trying to find her lost Prince, only to see him turn into a 
loathsome monster before her very eyes when she succeeded. Then 
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going on and on through the interminable forests in search of his 
kingdom, the path suddenly became impassable, and haunted with 
angry, muttering, revengeful spirits. In the thick of these horrors, 
the Prince resumed his own gay and handsome form and vanished, 
and she was alone with the terrors of the black wood and a thousand 
shrieking, pawing shapes thick in the heavy air around her. A clam- 
orous noise of voices and violently jangling bells did not stop when 
she awoke, and she sat up in bed bathed in perspiration, with her 
hands outstretched, crying: 

“ What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

Marjory, wrapping herself hastily in a scarlet and gold burnouse, 
came swiftly through the door, and switched on the reading lamp by 
the bed. 

“Hush!” she said. “There’s something wrong. I’m afraid 
some one’s ill. I can hear them out in the passage. The servants 
have been called up, I think. That was the servants’ bell we heard. 
Servants are always awful to wake.” 

Marjory opened the door onto the landing, and peeped out. Mrs. 
Sagranet stood there in her dressing-gown, giving orders to a sleepy, 
dishevelled maid. Marjory heard something about “Plenty of hot 
water,” and then asked what was the matter. 

“Tt’s Nina.” The mistress of the house turned on her with 
worried eyes. “I’m just going down to telephone to the doctor. 
Nina’s horribly ill.” 

“Till? What’s the matter, then?” 

Mrs. Sagranet looked at her queerly. “I wish to God you’d never 
brought that girl here!” she said harshly, and then hurried downstairs. 
In five minutes she was back again, and Marjory, hanging over the 
banisters, was horrified by her face. | 

“He isn’t at home. His wife says he drove to Pendragon in the 
dog-cart, to dine and sleep at a friend’s house—at the Griffiths’. She 
says that the Griffiths are n’t on the telephone, and the car’s out of 
order. Mr. Griffith hates telephones and motor-cars and any modern 
conveniences. What on earth am I to do?” 

“Ts Pendragon far?” 

“Twenty miles, at least, from here.” 

“Can’t you send your own motor for him?” 

“ Rodney ’s taken it.” 

“T thought you had two. What about the old Mercedes? He took 
the Daimler, I suppose.” 

“Yes, there’s the Mercedes, of course, but the chauffeur is with 
Rodney, and none of the other men can be trusted to drive the car. I 
always told Rodney that he ought to let one of the ‘stablemen learn, 
but he was too pigheaded. You see, he generally drives it himself: a 
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“ But isn’t there another doctor 


Marjory thought for a minute. 
in the place?” 

Mrs. Sagranet shook her head. “We’ve never had one in the 
village since Doctor Cloud went. There isn’t any practice, you see, 
for a good man. Doctor Prague has a surgery in the village, and 
comes about three times a week. It’s the most unusual thing for 
him to be out of reach like this. His assistant is away, too, for his 
holiday.” 

“Tt does seem bad,” Marjory murmured thoughtfully. “ But what 
about young Malincourt. Can’t he drive?” 

“His mother says no. He thinks he might manage, but his mother 
is quite hysterical at the thought of it. She thinks he would kill 
himself. Her nerves are in an awful state. You see, Nina——” Then 
she stopped. “What on earth are we to do?” she asked helplessly. 
“T believe that child will die.” 

“Oh!” Jane, whose pale little face had gradually become visible 
round the door of her room, now came forward in her long white 
nightgown. 

“Let me go!” she said quickly. “TI can go.” 

Mrs. Sagranet laughed contemptuously, and turned away, but Jane 
followed her, catching at the sleeve of her dressing-gown. 

“Let me go,” she said again. “I can drive the Mercedes. I can 
drive almost any car. If it’s in order, I can run over to Pendragon 
in half an hour.” 

Mrs. Sagranet turned, looking from Jane to Marjory with angry, 
incredulous eyes, and then Lady Malincourt herself, grotesque in 
curling-pins and a hideous wrapper, came out and said in a husky 
voice : 

“ She ’s dying, I believe. She’s in a most horrible state. I don’t 
believe anything can save her.” The poor woman swayed as she spoke, 
and Marjory had to step hastily forward to catch her in time. Jane’s 
eyes blazed, her cheeks flamed. 

“T shall go!” cried she. “I can manage the car. I’m not a liar. 
Whether you believe me or not, I can and will go to Pendragon and 
bring the doctor.” 

She rushed into her room and flung herself blindly into her clothes, 
Marjory following her and vainly trying to twitch them into decent 
order. Jane did n’t wait for a hat, but wrapped a woollen scarf round 
her head, hurried into the big coat Marjory held out for her, and 
rushed downstairs. Harry was already out in the yard, looking rather 
helplessly at the Mercedes, now standing ready in the big shed. He 
was one of those young men who turn limp and useless at the mere 
suggestion of mechanics. A sleepy groom was talking to him doubt- 
fully, and they both stared as Jane came out. 
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“T say,” Harry objected gravely, as the girl went into the shed 
and took a business-like and careful look round at everything, “ it’s 
very good of you to try to help, but you ought n’t to——” he stopped. 

“ Ought n’t to what?” cried Jane. She switched on the current 
and started the engine. The thing was beginning to thump and 
mutter when she sprang in. 

“T shall come with you, then,” Harry said, looking very uncom- 
fortable, but Jane smiled grimly, remembering his treatment at dinner. 

“No, you don’t. You’ve no coat, and I can’t wait, and, besides, 
your mother will want you. You mustn’t leave her. I prefer to go 
alone. Get out of the way, please! Open the gate, James. I under- 
stand the car thoroughly, and I know every inch of the road. Open 
that gate, please—quick! Stand back!” 

The great car grunted away round the side of the house and into 
the long, curving drive at a fine pace. The sharp wind in her face, 
and the excitement and defiance in her heart, sent her blood dancing 
and tingling through her veins. Marjory had pushed the little hurried 
' note which Mrs. Sagranet had written to the doctor into the pocket 
of her big coat. Jane knew the Griffiths’ house well. She knew every 
house in Pendragon. 

She drove very well, and it was almost as light as day in that white 
moonlight. How glorious it was to be driving all alone, as fast as 
one liked, while the rest of the world was asleep! A white mist lay 
along the ground, but it rose no higher than the axle of the car- 
wheels. She had driven this car, with Rodney beside her, only three 
days ago, and it answered to her touch like a horse which loved its 
master. 

Then, presently, her excitement cooled down, and she began to 
think of her errand. Nina was ill. How ill? How could a person 
get so suddenly and alarmingly ill in a few hours? [Illness could n’t 
be brought on by unhappiness, could it? In novels, girls often went 
into a long and elegant decline when they were disappointed in love, 
but not in real life, and not all at once like this. Perhaps it was 
heart-disease. Peopie were liable to die from shock at any minute, she 
had heard, when they suffered from heart-disease. Oh! This was 
not a pretty thought. 

Jane drew a deep breath as the car swung around into the high- 
road, and she began to make up her mind that it was Nina’s heart 
which had gone wrong. It was her doing, then—hers and Rodney’s. 
If Nina died, she would be nothing more or less than a murderess. 
Jane shivered, and suddenly felt horribly alone and frightened. The 
strange quiet and moonlit peace of the lovely country lanes led all 
at once into a cold, gray, menacing world, peopled with reproachful, 
condemning spirits. 
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Troubled and desperate, she hunted about for comfort, and as 
usual found Lanselle. She felt a glow of warmth in the thought of 
him, for he at least understood her and believed in her, and would 
never misconstrue her motives and actions, as everybody else seemed 
to be doing. Marjory was good to her, but there wasn’t the same 
comfort, somehow, in the thought of her. Jane felt that Marjory 
would n’t give up an inch of comfort for her or anybody else in the 
world. But Lanselle! One after another all the kind things Lanselle 
had done for her came back to her. Ah, he was a friend! 

And he was going away. Flooded with horror and a kind of vague 
remorse which was both disconcerting and unusual, Jane put on speed 
and tried to race her worries, but it took her more than half an hour 
to drive to Pendragon, and in all that time she had never once thought 
of her lover. It never occurred to her that at a time like this there 
was Rodney to lean upon; Rodney to help and comfort her; Rodney 
who would be sure to understand; and when she left the car at the 
garden gate and hurried up the path to the house where the doctor 
was staying, she was shaking and white at the thought of what in her 
thoughtless cruelty she had done to poor Nina. How glad she was 
that there were still lights in the house! It was quite two o’clock, but 
Mr. Griffiths and the doctor were still sitting smoking and talking 
over the library fire. Mr. Griffiths left her in the hall with Doctor 
Prague. The doctor did n’t remember her at first, but he spoke very 
kindly to her when she told him that she really was the Jane Rose 
he had known for years, and that she had brought a note—an urgent 
note—from Mrs. Sagranet. 

“Indeed?” He raised his eyebrows. “ How did you come?” 

“Tn the car. In the Mercedes. There was no one else. Won’t 
you please read the note and come at once?” 

He was already quickly glancing at that hasty scrawl. Then he 
looked at Jane. 

“You know about the young lady?” His grave, surprised voice 
frightened her. 

“T’m—I’m afraid so,” she faltered. 

“ Oxalic acid. I wonder she isn’t dead. She probably is by now. 
The girl must be out of her mind. What on earth did she do it for?” 

“Do it?” Jane cried with wide, horrified eyes. “How do you 
mean ‘do it’?” 

He did n’t look at her, but went on struggling into his coat. 

“Yes; Mrs. Sagranet says she has been trying to kill herself by 
drinking oxalic acid.” He hurried back to the library to explain 
matters to his host, and Jane went out, blindly stumbling down the 
steps into the garden. She heard him hurrying along the path after 
her, and she started the car without a word as he sprang in. 
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“Had n’t I better drive?” he asked with a smile, but Jane shook 
her head. She was incapable of any speech just then, and the horror 
of what she had just heard seemed to paralyze her. The great car 
swung along at such a rate that the doctor found himself obliged to 
remonstrate. 

“It’s lucky I’ve made my will,” he said. “Look here, my good 
child, I’m a valuable person. Don’t drive me to perdition to-night. 
I’m not ready to die.” 

“JT am!” cried Jane fiercely, and the man beside her started at 
her tone, and regarded her little, agonized, moonlit face with some 
interest. Then he bent forward and tried to take the steering-wheel, 
but Jane would not allow that. 

“Let me do something!” she said wildly. “I shall go mad if I 
don’t do something.” He saw then that she had better be allowed to 
have her own way, and philosophically abandoned himself to his fate. 
They rushed through the empty lanes at a pace which would have 
astonished the law if it had happened to see it, but they were quite 
unhindered, and at Whiteroses she saw, from far down the drive, that 
the great door stood open and that some one was waiting, outlined, 
silhouetted, against the light. She stopped the car, and Harry Malin- 
court ran down the steps and opened the door. She sprang out, the 
doctor following her. 

“How is she?” Jane cried with chattering teeth. 

“Bad!” said Harry curtly; then to the doctor: 

“T say, you ’ve been splendidly quick. Come up, will you, at once? 
My mother is waiting for you. I’m afraid you’re too late.” 

He ran upstairs, and Jane, left alone in the hall, sank on her knees 
on the great tiger-skin rug in front of the empty grate, and covered 
her face with her hands. 


XIV. 


For hours Nina lay between life and death, and the doctor stayed 
all night at Whiteroses. It was Marjory who came down at last and 
found poor Jane still crouching in the hall. She made her go back 
to bed at once. She was going back to bed herself, she said. There 
was nothing they could do. Nina was no worse, and it would n’t do 
for every one to be worn out and exhausted at breakfast-time. 

“ Besides,” said Marjory bluntly, “if you stay about in full view 
of everybody, you may hear some very unkind things. I think, for 
every reason, it will be better for you to keep out of sight.” 

With an aching heart, Jane dragged herself up, feeling that it was 
all horribly unfair. What had she done to deserve this? She had 
only tried to do what was right. How could she give Rodney up when 
he loved her so? 

Vou, LXXXVI.—22 
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But she followed Marjory, humbly and obediently, and allowed 
herself to be divested of her big coat and untwisted from the woollen 
scarf round her untidy head. She put on a dressing-gown, and lay 
huddled up on the outside of her bed, crying miserably and longing, 
longing, for any comfort and reassurance. She felt that even Mar- 
jory’s sympathy was divided now, and that she was too impatient and 
worried to attempt to comfort her. Perhaps Marjory saw deeper into 
things than Jane did, or perhaps she thought that Jane understood 
the situation better than she did understand it. Whatever it was, she 
contented herself with covering the poor child with the satin quilt 
and went into her own room, closing the dividing door after her. 

Forlorn and wretched, Jane cried herself to sleep again, and rose 
at eight o’clock, almost afraid to dress and go downstairs. The maid 
who brought her early tea told her that Miss Malincourt was still 
dangerously ill, but the doctor was more hopeful. At nine o’clock 
Mrs. Sagranet telephoned to Rodney to come home. Nina was asking 
for him. Whether she lived or died, Rodney must be brought to her. 
In the meantime, the nurse from Dalesford must be met at the station. 
Harry took a dog-cart for that. 

At eleven o’clock, Jane heard the Daimler come grunting down the 
drive, and she longed to run out and meet Rodney and hear a few 
loving words from him. He, at least, would be kind and gentle with 
her. He would understand that it was not her fault. She appeared 
trembling at the library door, when he came hastily into the hall, and 
she noticed at once, with a sinking heart, how white his face was; 
how strained his look. Why—how tremendously he must care for 
Nina, if—— He cast one cold, contemptuous glance at poor Jane, 
and then called harshly to a footman who was crossing the inner hall: 

“Harolds! How is Miss Malincourt?” 

“ About the same, sir, I believe. Better, if anything. The nurse 
has come, sir.” 

“Nurse? Good God! Where’s Mrs. Sagranet?” 

“Mrs. Sagranet is upstairs, sir.” 

Rodney ran up, two steps at a time, tugging off his thick gloves 
as he went, and Jane gazed after him in horrified dismay. She crept 
back into the empty library, and sank into a deep leather chair, quite 
crushed by this last blow. She could n’t understand why Rodney 
should behave like this. Whatever wickedness she was guilty of, he 
was surely guilty of it, too. Whatever she had done to break Nina’s 
heart, and drive her to this terrible step, surely he had done it, too. If 
anything, he was the worse, because it was his careless attentions and 
thoughitless behavior which had fast planted the false and cruel hopes 
in the poor girl’s heart. No, it was beyond Jane to understand Rodney’s 
actions. She let her head fall back upon the arm of the chair, and 
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sat there in puzzled misery, without moving, for at least half an hour, 
and then she heard Rodney’s voice again speaking sharply to some one 
in the hall. The library door was flung suddenly open, and he strode 
into the room. 

Jane looked up at him piteously. What did he mean by coming 
and staring at her with those angry eyes? 

“How is Nina?” she whispered faintly. 

“The doctor thinks she’s out of danger,” he replied curtly. 
“Thank God for that!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said poor Jane, with a sob. Rodney was leaning 
against the oak mantel-piece, watching her coldly. It seemed to Jane 
almost funny that Rodney should join in the universal condemnation, 
considering 

“T want to ask you something,” he said at last, nervously fingering 
a silver ash-tray as he spoke. “ There ’s something I must ask you.” 

She did n’t speak, but looked up very miserably. 

“ Before I went away the other day,” he said harshly, “ my mother 
told me something. That was why I went. I was absolutely stunned 
by what she told me.” 

“What was it?” Jane asked faintly. She felt that it might be 
anything. 

“She told me the real reason for your flight three years ago.” 

“The real reason?” she repeated in frightened tones. 

“Yes.” Rodney’s voice was biting with scorn. “She said you 
went away because she bought you off. Was that true?” 

“ But——” Jane began. He interrupted contemptuously. 

“Oh, I see that’s true. She offered you a thousand pounds to give 
me up, and you—took—it! ” 

“ But——” poor Jane began again. 

“ Did you take it?” 

“T took it because——” 

“Oh, don’t trouble to invent a reason! I understand. You wanted 
a good time. Marjory was in my mother’s pretty plot, and offered it to 
you. So you took my mother’s money, and accepted Marjory’s invita- 
tion, and——” 

“Oh!” Jane rose slowly, but Rodney went on fiercely, without 
allowing her to speak: 

“God! What women can do! And I believed in you! I thought 
you were so honest and true and—I thought you loved me. You did 
your best to break my heart and ruin my life, and when you came 
back and saw that I was beginning to get happy again, you tried to 
wheedle me back. You said the other night that you went away because 
you were afraid of spoiling my life and disgracing me! You didn’t 
tell me that you had sold me.” 
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“Oh!” Jane was still staring at him, but the color was coming 
back to her cheeks now, the light to her eyes, and the check folded 
away in her purse seemed burning through to her very heart. Oh, to 
take it out and fling it in their cruel faces, and cry, “ There’s your 
hateful money!” But she could n’t do that. No, she had other plans 
for that money. She had earned it fairly and truly. She had kept 
to her share of the bargain. It was her own. She had a right to 
use it to save her friend. But—she would have sacrificed everything 
else in the world just then to be able to fling that money at their cruel, 
remorseless feet and go straight out of the house forever. 

Rodney faced her with bitter, scornful eyes, and waited for her to 
speak. At first Jane wanted to explain, and a torrent of words rushed 
to her lips; but as she looked at him she realized that nothing she 
could say now would really make him understand, because—— Ah, 
why was it? Because of the change. The awful, irrevocable change 
which had come over everything struck at her heart, and all at once 
her air of defiance disappeared; a tear rolled slowly down her cheek; 
her eyes, looking like wet hyacinths, were raised to his so sorrowfully 
that he felt his anger melting, his defenses weakening. 

“Tt all seems like a wicked dream,” she said in a low voice. “Is 
it possible that you and I can stand looking at each other—like this? 
Why, you look at me as if you hated me! Have you been bewitched, 
to speak to me like this? The Rectory girls would say that we had 
been changed by magic—black magic. Are we—are we the same two 
people? Why, we were lovers only——” 

Rodney turned abruptly and walked across to the window. He 
could go on better with his back turned. 

“Tt’s only fair to ask you if you have any explanation to offer,” 
said he grimly. 

Jane was silent. Rather surprised at her sudden quiet, Rodney 
rashly turned and looked at her again, and his eyes softened at the 
sight of her distracting young beauty, her obvious distress. 

“T don’t want to behave like a brute,” he said in a low voice. 
“You were always honest, Jane. You must have an explanation. 
For God’s sake, tell me the truth!” 

But Jane said nothing. She was watching his changing, softening 
face with frightened eyes. He was changing just as he had changed 
that night in the garden, and she saw that the game lay in her hands 
again. She could win him over now if she tried. She had only to tell him 
the truth, with pretty, beseeching looks. She had only to say: “I 
had no money of my own to spend on making myself fit to be your 
wife. I could n’t give you up, because I loved you. I could n’t give 
you up without a fight, because you were more than life itself to me. 
I had to do the only thing possible in my power. I kept to my bargain 
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honestly. I stayed away three years, and all that time I worked hard 
to make myself good enough for you.” He would believe her now if 
she said all these things, because he was beginning to weaken again 
under the enchantment of her nearness and dearness. It would not 
be her honesty which would convince him. It would be her eyes, her 
rose face, her soft, beautiful hair. She did not attempt to deceive 
herself. She could make him believe her, but—— 

Then why not do it? 

“Tf I do it,” said Jane to herself, as he waited, eagerly and intently 
watching her changing face, “he will take me in his arms, and kiss 
me, and by and by he will marry me. I believe I could make him 
forget all about Nina. And if she gets better——” 

The thought of Nina flooded her soul with a clear and unmistakable 
light, for Nina loved him. There was no doubt of that. Nina had 
taken her life in her hands, and tried to go out alone into the dark 
and cold of the unknown country, because she could not face this 
world without him. How Nina must love him to do that! 

“Do I love him like that?” Jane asked herself quickly; and even 
as the thought entered her mind, Rodney came towards her, and she 
instinctively shrank back. 

“Could I do what she did?” Jane asked herself. No. Honest 
to the core, she did not attempt to deceive herself now. No. She 
loved life. Until these last terrible days, she had enjoyed every hour 
of it. But for Nina’s sake she must be dishonest in one little thing, 
however much it hurt her and stained her soul. It seemed that when 
Rodney was away from her, and out of reach of the spell of her 
beauty and charm, he could easily believe these dreadful things of 
her. Then for Nina’s sake she would explain nothing. She would make 
no defense. Let him believe the worst of her now! 

She laughed strangely, and she looked so lovely, standing there 
laughing with wet eyes, that Rodney too smiled and came quite close 
to her; but Jane waved him back, for her mind was made up at last. 

“It’s all quite true,” she said flippantly. ‘“ Your mother bought 
me with a check for a thousand pounds. I did n’t sell you cheap, did 
I? I went away to spend the money and have a good time. I sold 
you for a thousand pounds. It’s quite true. It’s a good thing for 
you that you ’ve found me out in time.” 

She came to the end of her courage there, and slipped out of the 
room, leaving him standing in angry, amazed silence. She ran out into 
the hall and down the steps, without a hat, in her cotton frock, and 
she hurried across the garden, and into the drive, and then out into 
the lane which led to the village. 

There was one place where she would always be believed. There 
was one person she would always trust. There was one house which 
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always held a friend. She looked over the wall into the garden of 
the River House, and was bitterly disappointed to find nothing there 
but a stray chicken hunting among the cabbages. She went round to 
the side door, with the brick porch, where she had so often sat for her 
French lessons, and knocked timidly. There was no response. Mrs. 
Brothers was evidently doing something upstairs, and there was no 
one to answer the door. The thought that Lanselle himself might 
be out made her heart sink sickeningly as she knocked again. She 
thought she heard a movement in his study as she knocked a third 
time, and she waited a few seconds longer, then walked into the 
narrow hall and tapped on the study door. There was no answer. 
Driven to desperation, she opened it and went in. Lanselle was sitting 
at his desk, doing something to an account book, evidently absorbed 
in his work. How pale and tired he looked! The room was in terrible 
disorder. Several packing-cases full of books stood about, and the 
whole place seemed fusty and dusty. This was most unusual in a 
person of such tidy habits, and Jane hurried up to him, horror- 
struck at the sight of those packing-cases. 

“You ’re not really going?” she cried, forgetting as she spoke all 
her own trouble. Indeed, it seemed to her then that no other trouble 
could possibly be as devastating and impossible to bear as this. 

Lanselle started, and rose, not looking pleased at all. His worry 
seemed to deepen, if anything, at the sight of Jane. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle; I am going to-morrow.” 

Jane’s eyes shone. Here was her chance. She tugged at her purse 
and came quite close to him, putting her hand on his arm and looking 
earnestly into the sad, dark face. 

“Oh!” she said quickly. “You mustn’t go. I’ve heard—I know 
now why you’re going away, and you must n’t—indeed, you must n’t! 
I can’t bear it. I simply can’t bear to let you go like this. I’m hurt, 
cruelly hurt, that you didn’t tell me that you were in trouble. You 
might have trusted me. It was cruel to let me hear it from outsiders. 
You might at least have given me a chance to help you. If J was in 
trouble of any kind, you’re the very first person I should come to. 
Indeed you are.” 

“T am glad of that, Mademoiselle.” He was looking at her with 
puzzling and very miserable eyes as she went on. 

“Why did n’t you?” 

He smiled, but there was no mirth in the smile. 

“T am afraid you are the very last person in the world I can come 
to, Mademoiselle.” 

Jane flushed. “ You might suppose so, but I’m not quite so poor 
as you’d think. Would a thousand pounds stop you from going 
away?” 
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“No, Mademoiselle ; not a hundred thousand pounds.” The misery 
in his voice startled her, and she saw that there was something here 
which she did n’t understand. 

“You can do a great deal with a thousand pounds,” she went on 
uncertainly. “It goes much further than you would think. Oh, do— 
do take it! I—TI implore you to let me help you! Can’t you see that 
I shall just break my heart if you go away now?” 

Lanselle started and looked at her inquiringly. 

“What made you think I wanted money?” he asked. Jane was 
rather taken aback by this. 

“ Why—you ’re going to leave the farm——” 

He smiled faintly. 

“There might be another reason than that of poverty, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“You ’ve sold Esclairmonde.” 

“TJ had no further use for her.” 

You—you don’t make farming pay?” 

She felt sure that this was too mild a way to describe such a dis- 
aster, but was trying to spare his feelings. 

“Don’t I? Are you sure?” He moved a little away from her, 
and looked out of the window at Jolie Bergére, cropping comfortably 
in the field. 

“Don’t you know, then, why I am going away?” he asked. 

Something in his voice made her heart beat quickly—so quickly 
that she could not answer him. He went on rather unsteadily. 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you the truth.” 

“T should think so!” cried she. 

“You are going to be married, Mademoiselle, and that is why I 
am going away. I am not brave enough to stay and see you happy 
with another man.” 

“Qh!” Jane sank back into a chair and stared helplessly up at 
him. 

“T sold Esclairmonde because I knew that you would never ride 
her again. I sold her because I was not brave enough to bear the 
sight of her, after I had lost you.” 

Shaken and silent, Jane looked straight in front of her. Lanselle’s 
voice was almost too low to hear, but she knew what he was saying. 

“You see. It’s a stupid reason. It’s because I love you, Mademoi- 
selle.” He laughed, with a weary shrug of his shoulders. “I had 
not meant to tell you. I shall be sorry to-morrow that I have told you. 
One does not want to cloud the happy dreams of young love. The 
troubles come soon enough. One does not want to cast shadows. The 
shadows come too soon.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, in such a shaken voice that he cursed himself 
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for a selfish brute. But Jane did not think him selfish. “The troubles 
have come already,” said she sorrowfully. 

“Ah!” He turned and regarded her keenly. 

“T am not going to marry Rodney,” said she in deliberate tones. 
“Do you remember what you said about the mischief time could do? 
Do you remember telling me that people always changed in tliree 
years? It was quite true. You were right. I believe you’re always 
right. I changed. Rodney changed. We—we grew away from each 
other. It was no one’s fault. It was no good looking round for some 
one to blame, because there was n’t any one except that tiresome old 
Time. When I came back I found that all the beautiful golden glory 
of happiness which had been like a magic shield between us and the 
world—I found that it had gone. I found that he had fallen in love 
with another girl. I found that I-——” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle?” His eagerness startled her and her voice 
faltered. 

“You told me once how dangerous Time was. You said: ‘He 
isn’t an old man with a scythe. He’s a wicked magician with a wand. 
He uses that wand in strange ways.’ I could n’t understand it then. 
I did n’t believe you. I had never thought that things would change 
so in three years. I thought real love lasted forever. It always does 
in books.” 

Lanselle began to speak, said something inaudible in his own 
tongue, then stopped and let her go on. 

“So—lI thought it was because Rodney was angry, and I tried to 
explain. I thought that if he forgave me, everything would be as it 
was before. And he did forgive me, and he seemed in a sort of way 
to love me again, but I—when he made love to me, I simply could n’t 
bear it.” 

“ Mademoiselle ! ” 

He came and put his hand on her shoulder, leaning over her to 
look in her face. 

“ Yes,” said Jane, honest to the end. “Then, I remember that I 
hardly thought of him after the first year, except when I did my 
lessons, and only as a sort of spur, you see. When I was in Venice, 
when I was in any beautiful place—oh, it was never Rodney I thought 
of. It was never Rodney that I wanted to be with. It was never——” 
She stopped and laughed nervously, but she dared not meet his eyes. 
“T didn’t understand till I heard that you were going away,” she 
said. “I didn’t really understand even then. I only knew that it 
would break my heart if you did. But to-day, when I had that check 
in my purse—when Rodney accused me of selling him—when I would 
have given anything in the world to be able to fling the money in his 
face—oh, then I knew—I knew there was one thing I could n’t give 
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up. It was the chance of helping you.” She lifted her clear, lovely 
eyes to his agitated face, and suddenly he was kneeling beside her and 
holding her in his arms; and she knew that she was glad to be there. 
She knew that her happiness of three years ago was nothing to the 
golden glory which surrounded her now. Her cheek was pressed 
against his dark head, Armand’s kisses were on her lips, he was mur- 
muring little words of love and delight in his own tongue. They 
were together at last, and there was no one else in the whole wide 
world. Rodney, Nina, Marjory—they were all in the misty past. 
They had all melted away. They no longer lived for Jane. 

“So if you’re only going on my account,” said Jane at last, with 
a happy sigh, “you need n’t go—need you?” The sound of her own 
voice brought her back to the world, and she dragged herself away 
from him and went to his desk to fumble blindly among his papers. 
There was still something that she had to do. 

“You’re not really poor?” she asked, looking round eagerly. 
“ You have n’t lost everything? You mean it? You are not deceiving 
me?” 

He smiled. 

“No, no; I am not poor.” 

“Then, will you give me an envelope quick—and a sheet of 
paper?” 

Surprised, he obeyed her, and she sat down and wrote a hasty 
letter with a shaking pen. It was Jane’s hour of triumph. 


_ Dear Ropneyr: 

I return the money I had from Mrs. Sagranet, with much pleas- 
ure. Please give it to her, and tell her that I am sorry I shall not 
be able to come back to Whiteroses. I am going to Aunt, I am 
very, very sorry I have behaved so badly, and done so much mischief. 
I did n’t understand. I release you from your engagement to me, of 
course. I didn’t understand that we had grown away from each 
other. I was too stupid at first to see that we had both changed, I 
am afraid I wilfully shut my eyes, because I didn’t want to see 
that I had been beaten. I had never been beaten before, but those 
three years were too much for me. Time got the upper hand. 
Good-by. I am glad Miss Malincourt is better, and I should like you 
to ask her to forgive me for being so blind and stupid, 

Always your sincere friend, 
JANE. 

P. 8. I will write to Marjory. 


She took Marjory’s check, put it inside the letter, fastened it up 
in the envelope, turned, and once more found herself in her lover’s 


arms. 
“ Now I feel honest again,” said Jane. 
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SUBIACO 


AN AUTOMOBILE TRIP AROUND ROME 


By F. Orbaan 


quarters of Rome—at the gate of San Lorenzo—and left behind 

you the mournful cypress-garden of the churchyard, Campo 
Verano, you reach the foot of the mountain range of Tivoli. The 
road has not been perfect, but its beauties have made you forget the 
sudden jumps over rutted points. Also there were some stops for huge 
cars loaded with uncut stone and rough blocks of pozzolana, the perfect 
cement from the Roman Campagna. Stone from Tivoli, and pozzo- 
lana, have been the building material for the greater part of the mar- 
vellous architecture of Rome. This to console the tourist for stopping. 
On the other roads it would have been wine-carts, with their conductors 
heavy in sleep, going or returning between Rome and the wine-producing 
villages of the Alban mountains. Tivoli does not produce wine worth 
being exported. 

The guide-books tell enough about the Villa Hadrian, and some- 
thing about the sulphur baths passed along the Via Tiburtina. While 
Hadrian’s Villa is in an out of the way place, the modern hydro- 
therapical station announces itself without any doubt. A miserable 
steam street-car serves the place during summer and winter. In sum- 
mer special bath-trains bring the visitors and the Roman team of 
water-polo players. 

About this point the scenery takes on a grander aspect. The white 
road stretches through fresh meadows sprinkled with violets. The 
evergreens give a serious note of color in the foreground, and Roman 
and medieval ruins invest the landscape with historical interest. Yet 
the eye will wander from this gracious scene to the wonderful hill 
where lies Tivoli with the peculiar and attractive profile of an old town. 
The hill shivers with the glitter of olive-woods, silver-gray and gray- 
green. Behind, rises a broad panorama of mountains—the utmost 
range of the Sabina, from the sharp-pointed Monte Gennaro to the 
lofty-shaped Monte Guadagnolo. It will awaken every man’s Alpinist 
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instinct to look at those majestic mountains, even if he knows that 
their height is not overwhelming. Each is worthy of a day’s excursion. 
The rocky top of Monte Gennaro offers a splendid panorama of 
Latium, reaching to the sea, including the bed of the Tiber and the 
Lake of Bracciano. Behind, towards the West, the Italian Alps, 
circling around the Gran Sasso of Italy, offer an unexpected view of 
real mountain scenery. Other beauties of the Monte Guadagnolo are a 
group of lofty little villages of great age. In one of those, looking 
westward—Santa Maria in Vulturella—is a chapel of the times of the 
Fathers of the Church, containing real relics of old Christian sculpture 
in wood, and remembrances of Saracen invasion—the peaceful invasion 
of oriental art. The mountain has also an outlet by a pathway to the 
Arx of Palestrina, where the tourist finds himself again in a land of 
Roman history and antiquities. 

I give with intention the example of Santa Maria in Vulturella, 
for it is typical of art in that region. Rome and its history have over- 
powered all thought of medieval art in this part of the country. The 
foreign colonies of our days are divided into the antiquity worshippers 
of Rome and the medievalists of Florence. Only as an exception do 
they occasionally stroll in each other’s territory. The rule is, to keep 
strictly to their own domains. For instance, in Rome and in a good 
part of Latium, are quite overlooked the frescoes of the middle ages, 
which would be closely studied in Tuscany. At one side of the Via 
Tiburtina, which we passed, are rare frescoes in Palombara Sabina, and 
farther on in the valley of the Anio, there are in forgotten churches 
interesting samples of the mysterious school of painters which we know 
only from the underground church of San Clemente. 

The whole valley may belong to the middle ages, and to our admira- 
tion of nature always the odes of Horace sing in under-voice. The 
scenic illustrations of these wonderful poems are to be seen in the master 
paintings by Dutch artists of the seventeenth century in the Louvre 
and the National Gallery of London. 

Nature has provided the valley with the quick and cold water of 
the Anio. Even in these modern times of irrigation there are left 
gorgeous corners of rich vegetation, crowned with the broad umbrella 
of Italian pines. Horace leads us along the “ preceps Anio” and side- 
ways to his country place, where yet the Fons Bandusia flows. Of 
painters we are reminded by a rocky nest, Saracinesco and Anticoli, 
lovely in their isolation, the places which in the memory of man 
have sent their inhabitants to Rome as models. A short distance past 
Tivoli, scattered cells in the rock bear the name of Saint Benedict. 

We penetrate through the marvellous road in the valley. The wall 
of mountains becomes more and more majestic, the landscape broader 
and stronger in the simplicity of its outlines, the villages placed as in 
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feudal times. The name of the great Saint of history absorbs us. 
That means to be brought from the tiring Roman antiquities, from 
the Republican or Cxsarian period, to the very beginning of the middle 
ages. 
The heart beats quickly as the magnificent vale of Subiaco opens 
before our enchanted eyes, with its prelude of nature’s beauty from 
Tivoli upwards in the valley of Aniene. 

At Subiaco some hours may be passed by the tourist with great 
delight and profit. From down in the valley, where there are ruins 
of Neronian buildings, he can go in meditation to the height from 
where the light of Benedictus first shone upon European civilization. 
Along his way there is leisure to work out the comparison between the 
rising road of historical facts and the steep path over the calcareous 
rock. His widening horizon, embracing more fully the stupendous 
views, can represent the spiral wandering from the narrow sight of 
Cesar to the broad vision of the Saint. 

Midway on the hill he is rewarded for the tiresome climbing by 
a group of edifices which present esthetic enjoyment surpassed only by 
intense historical interest. He is already at his first rest—Saint Sco- 
lastica. A gentle monk in the habit of Saint Benedict shows a rare 
collection of old manuscripts and books printed in that same monastery 
between 1465 and 1467. Some of those parchments were written in 
the ninth century, and the books printed here are among the earliest 
specimens of printing in Italy. History is a‘ peculiarly closed circle 
in this country, as in no other. Here on the foundation of this order, 
which keeps science as a task even till our days, the art of printing, the 
greatest aid of science, started in the peninsula. It seems mere symbol- 
ism and is bare truth. 

Our spirit is prepared for the visit to the ancient chapels. Sacro 
Speco, “ the holy grotto,” certainly was once the abode of Saint Lvnedic- 
tus. We enter, blinded from the powerful light of the Italian day, 
into the darkness of the range of chapels. The way winds under 
noble arches, between walls closely covered with strange frescoes of 
hardly known authors, down alongside chapels where the prayers of 
deep-inclined monks sound like running water pouring from the very 
rock. As if to increase the tension of our awe, there is painted on the 
wall a genuine portrait of Saint Francis. No doubt seems left as to 
its authenticity. The two most mighty monastic orders of the world 
meet in a kind visit of their founders. A small garden on the edge 
of a precipice still preserves the roses told of in saintly legends. In 
a courtyard the raven, his companion in exile, is at home; as if one 
and a half thousand years had not passed since Benedict gave in the 
“ Holy Grotto ” the rules for all time to the first scholars of the order. 

When the violet shadows of the late day begin to creep along the 
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velvety green of the surrounding mountains, you have left far behind 

you Subiaco, and passed Mandela, Vicovara, and Castel-Madama. 

° Above Tivoli the sky raises an ethereal symphony of beaming yellow 

striped with shaded green, like an aurora borealis. Dusk surprises you 

dreaming before the classic splendor of the scenery. From now on 

there will be only the two cones of light from the lamps before you, 
till they strike the first stones of the old Roman wall. 

May a providential look at the calendar and a special meteorological 

favor of St. Benedict bless you with a clear-moon night in your flight 

through the Campagna! 


A MOOD OF NATURE 


BY GEORGE BENEDICT 


Eight inches high, as high as my head, 
Lie I reclined; and look o’er the tops 
Of the grass to the tips of the tall black trees; 
I restlessly turn, and put my lips 
And flatten my cheeks ’gainst the savory soil ; 
And stretch my arms to embrace the earth: 
Alas! the little my arms can hold! 


A S high as the small grass of the field, 


And so I’ve turned from the show of things! 
For which is taller, the grass or the tree? 
One size to my eye are grass, tree, and self: 
All small to the Infinite; equally nought. 
Better am I than they until 

I say so; that instant they ’re more than I: 
As much as the pure little simple child 

Is more than the braggart who swells and lies! 


For we three alike take suck from the earth; 
And not one of us three that knows what he sucks! 
And if I am more than the tree in brains, 

The tree rears his bushy head nearer the Sun; 
And the green little grass is sweeter than both; 
And sweetness is not to despise, you ’ll confess: 
Then who shall say who is less, who is more? 

Who shall say? ’T is lost in Eternity! 


THE WOMAN OR THE SPIDER 
By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ‘* Routledge Rides Alone,’’ ‘*‘ The Glowworm,”’ etc. 


thin wallet and a frightened heart. He was a grave young 

man, with still many lessons to learn from the grim old mother 
of the elect whose name is Poverty. Las Puntas he had never heard of 
before, but great packed life was there. It subdued the small bit of 
aggressiveness which he had left. The ship in the harbor, which he 
had just quitted (after four days down the coast), had scared him 
with its squalor and the apparently noxious breeds of men aboard. 
There was a haunted look in his eyes from the lack of money. 

Now, the queer, the humorous thing about it was that Strang was 
from New York. With certain scales of the monster Manhattan he was 
more than remotely familiar. His line was to hunt men, and he had 
done many worthy small things, from the point of view of those who 
live that way. To find a man who can herd human game in New York 
frightened at Las Puntas is not new, though funny. The change of 
climate and the bigger view dazed him. 

He had done all his things young—in the first crude years of a white 
man’s activity; just twenty-seven, he was, for this adventure. He 
was drawn too fine by the small ideas of his calling to meet the world— 
until he could become adjusted. He was too conscious of himself and 
criminals, to be expanded. Also he had been observant of prisons full 
of hard faces, instead of seas and coasts. 

The detective-bureau with which he was employed—it was not 
a regular municipal office—sent Strang and another man, named Dil- 
lon, out after Lamartine, who had pointed toward South America. 
Lamartine was a big German, who had mixed matters in bonds to his 
own delight and profit, leaving many score of alleged stock-holders in 
various conditions of hate, hunger, and loss. Lamartine was a mean 
man, a vampire, a robber of the poor. 

Now, Strang had left the office with ample personal and official 
funds, but the large views from a ship had appealed to him,and he began 
to let down the bars. It must have been something of the vacation-spirit 
which stole over him, for he became absorbed in scenery. Then two 
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men with cards called, and he forgot to look into their faces. They 
took all but a tithe of what he had. This idea of breaking training 
after years of one-pointed endeavor is a shock to any man. 

So he was up against the crust of things without a wire to hook 
him to home—and without his man. Moreover, Las Puntas was one 
of the blackest towns in Argentine. Great reactions were upon him— 
reactions of wines, and cards, and ports. These make a man think 
faster. 

There was a vague clue which connected Lamartine with Las Puntas. 
Leaving his ship and reaching the pier by a small boat, Strang followed 
the first hotel-runner who caught his sleeve. The substance was not 
in him to discriminate. His ship had been vile, and the hotel to which 
he was taken was equally so—with an added local vileness, Feeling 
his few coins, Strang was glad of the hotel, but he felt his clothing 
soiled at each contact with 4 man or a railing; also his self-respect. 

The building was a broad, low Spanish affair in what had been 
recently a back-street. Big towns change quickly their arteries, when 
the slums of the world are rushing in to pick up metals. Faces in the 
dim lobby, and the denizens of the dinner halls, told Strang the char- 


surmises, 


and breathed. 
Voices of detestation reached him from the hotel, and the street 
below was riven with black hasting figure. . | Suddenly a bit 


comes to Las Puntas and chooses this hotel would not be ‘ rather well- 
bred "—unless he was broke.” 

“He may have made a mistake,” she answered lightly. “He 
looked lonely and sad and New Yorkish. Of course I may be wrong, 
but, Melton dear, we really should see some one else—or well tire 
of each other. For days and days we ’ve been locked up here. I don’t 
know why. I’ve wanted so to see the city. . Don’t let me ever 
get tired of you, Melton! . - + Two people can exhaust each other 
in one room—I mean, even if they love as we do. It must be some- 
thing human! Take this chance and ask the stranger in. He may 


i towns in the American West. The supper that was brought proved his 

But to his room there was a balcony. Old quiet Spain had built 

it, and old Madrid sang there. It was not named in the price-list of | 

the present Proprietors because the usual clientele was not looking 

for memories nor sentime 

from a balcony to the right, and in a tone of pleading: 

“But I know he was an American, and he looked rather well- 

bred—_” 

A man’s tones came back ome 
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be as lonely as—we are! If he is not of our kind—there is always a 
choice way of saying good-by.” 

All this Strang heard. He found himself bending toward his 
neighbors’ baleony—found himself in a torture lest the man should 
laugh away his welcome. . . . Presently, when there was a tap at 
his own door, he answered as if springing out of a trance. He could 
just discern, when the door was open, a tall, fine figure. The face 
was in darkness. A voice that was deep and desirable asked: 

“ Oh, I say, sir, would n’t you like to come in and see your neighbors 
next door, or next balcony, as you like? Mrs. Yarbin said you looked 
lonely and American. She is the same. As for myself, I should 
be glad to please you, and—the lady always. . . . I guess we’re 
both mixed up in rather questionable quarters. We have n’t changed 
because we have n’t but a day or two left in Las Puntas. There’s a 
bottle of wine and good company in there, I assure you.” 

“Thank you,” said Strang. “I was feeling lonesome. From 
the standpoint of this hotel, Las Puntas is certainly somewhat of a 
depresser.” 

The other room was a livable place—indeed, a place of cheer. It 
looked as if these people had been here some time, though going in 
a day or two. A woman’s touch was upon all the ornaments, which 
were many and fine. Every tissue and fabric of adornment bore the 
testimony of opulence and taste. A buffet with a glisten of crystal ; 
a tiny pantry with the shine of silver and the purity of linen; a larder, 
behind glass with a choice cut, and a display of fruit. The room was 
very dim. All these things Strang’s cultivated detail-attention caught 
as his eyes adjusted to the lack of light. 

He had not yet actually seen the man’s face. Any face is harder 
to discern than dead objects, but he glanced at the woman as she 
passed the window. Hers was a fair and quickened influence—health, 
lineage, ideals, ardor, fragrance—the kind of face which makes a 
man dream. She spoke. Strang did not follow the words, but the 
voice was amorous as a country chime. The detective had not known 
much of women, being busy for so long. She started a neglected poem 
in his brain. 

The man lit a cigarette suddenly, and Strang turned and received 
a subconscious shock of violence. The face he saw was deeply and 
tensely lined; masculine, but fine. It was the face of a man who 
has thought and suffered with the rights and wrongs of the world and 
his own life—so hard to adjust. The galvanism of the first shock, 
as the match was lighted, slowly developed detectively into a thought 
that he had seen the man before. 

“T passed you in the hall just about dinner-time,” the woman 
said. “I’m sure you didn’t notice, but to me you seemed strange 
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and out of place here—American also. We all have a touch of that 
terrible nostalgia. It’s queer how one’s country or one’s village calls. 
So I suggested to Mr. Yarbin to call you in for awhile.” 

“Tt was very good of you. My name is Strang. I’m from New 
York.” 

“T was there once,” said the man, in a way of quiet humor. 

The evening was delightful enough to make a memory—one of the 
kind that forces a man to be glad that he is alive—enough to appreciate 
a bit of beauty. Such things are not to be duplicated. Strang forgot 
to look at the man, and listened to his neglected poem, as the woman 
moved with her touches here and there. . . . But the inevitable 
was the man’s face! It was bigger and more important than the 
poem and the woman to Strang, even when he was compelled to notice 
how the woman’s soul was Yarbin’s. . . . Suddenly a flash came to 
the detective—an ugly picture: a basement police-office in a soiled 
district of New York; small pictures all about the walls—pictures and 
placards of fallen and wanted men—some dead by violence already ; 
some in stone and steel. 

The face of Yarbin had been there! The loot in connection was 
a vast thing, but the looted corporation was vaster in funds. The 
detective remembered the exact corner in which the profile before him 
had hung in an imperfect half-tone; even remembered the world’s 
excitement and his own man-hunting spirit, as the papers published the 
details of the case. . . . There was a big reward still standing. 
Here was bigger game than Lamartine—and already caged! 

“You eat very lightly, Mr. Strang. Don’t you enjoy this wine?” 
asked the lady with the poem-stirring eyes. 

“ Suppose he remembers me,” Strang thought as the woman was 
busy at the buffet. “My name is Strang here and home, and men 
like Yarbin know my game. He’ll kill—or I'll kill him first.” 

The woman returned to speak with him, and her presence crushed 
the idea of capture fora moment. . . . They parted for the night, 
and Strang went back to his own balcony to think. 

“He ’s bigger game than Lamartine,” he repeated, “ and Lamartine 
is a sight harder to find. If I wire the office that I’ve got Al Phister, 
alias Melton Yarbin, and Dillon brings in Lamartine—God! what a 
victory for the house!” But always came to him the appeal of the 
woman and the things she had said. . . . Strang pressed his 
temples with his knuckles because the thoughts were running too fast 
for his former pace. Finally he slept, with the last thought that his 
game was still within gunshot. 


In the cool and quiet of the early morning, when there was not 
a sound in the next room, and Las Puntas was showing him sunlight 
Vor. LXXXVI.—23 
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instead of shadow, Strang thought it all out again—the evening, the 
woman, and the man. . . . “ Yarbin is attached to a big reward 
because his crime was immense. The reward still holds. I have no 
money to trace Lamartine. If I cable for funds, the office will begin 
to think of what they gave me. . . . God! how can I cable with a 
dollar or two? But I’ve got a frank! If I cable that here ’s Phister, 
I can get anything without a thought.” 

The ideas began to get too fast. He went below, and watched 
the natives for a space. The message was forming in his brain: 


Wrong clue on Lamartine, but have captured Phister. Send funds. 


What a cry would be raised in the office in his name! In his 
room, he looked at his guns; then heard a soft foot-fall in the next 
room, a door opening, a light tread in the hall, and a knock at his 
own door. 

“Don’t bother opening, Mr. Strang, but we have breakfast when- 
ever you are ready, and it will be much better than below. Come!” 


The detective dropped down upon his bed. . . . The woman 
was too pure to know that Phister was a thief, and he was so good to 
her—that he meant all. . . . He joined them. The room was 


enchanting in the golden light, and the pair were noble together. 

And here they were hung up in the hell of South America for 
their—no, for his—sin. . . . It occurred to Strang that the man 
was big enough to keep on loving his one woman. His first doubt 
of the woman came. He was sorry for it, and recalled for the first 
time that his business was to look for evil in people. His idea had 
been that the woman’s love was ardent but temporary. 

The breakfast was all that fine hands could do. . . . Strang 
started to leave, but Yarbin followed him into the hall. Was it the 
moment of his meeting with the crook? Was one of them to shoot 
first and quickly? . . . Instead a calm voice, the voice of a 
gentleman, called after him: 

“Strang, frankly speaking, what do you know? What do you 
want to know? I can’t understand the way you look at me.” 

“T only know that you have been very kind, and that I’m obliged,” 
the detective managed to say. 

Yarbin looked up quickly and smiled. They faced in the hall, and 
the woman was humming a song of Spain. Strang was holding the 
butt of his pistol, looking to fire through his pocket at the slightest 
deadly intent of the other. 

“T think I must have been all wrong,” Yarbin said in his mild, 
masterful way, “but it occurred to me that you were out after bigger 
game than lions——” 

The woman interrupted them laughingly, gave Strang her hand, 
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for he had told them as a ruse that he was going away. He looked 
at her, who had favored him continually as a guest. She had made 
him think of New York and Romance, which is hard for a woman to 
do gracefully and be in love with a man at the same time. Yarbin said 
no more. Strang moved across the hall to his own door, their smiles 
following him. Away from them, he thought of his own career again, 
and was interrupted by a knock which brought the following from his 
office : 
Lamartine caught by Dillon on Chilian coast. Your clue entirely 
wrong. Better come in. 


“ Now they ’re laughing at me,” the tired faculties of the detective 
prompted. “I’ve got to pick up Phister or I’m a dead one.” 

Then he remembered that he had done many perfect things with 
the small game in that life back home which was so far and so alluring. 

“They would send me money to get home, even if I was fired. 
What ’s the matter with me? Ill pick up Phister, and the woman 
be 

He moved unsteadily to the streets again, his only refuge. It was 
a blinding street, for the day was getting high. “Dillon has Lamar- 
tine, I’m disgraced, and Phister is up-stairs.” 

The sun was literally oxidizing the filth of the sordid hovels and 
the reeking roadway. It began to tingle his scalp, when he happened 
to feel the pistol in his pocket. He muttered aloud but thickly: 

“T’ll go and get him!” 

On the stairway with his head bent down, a spider attracted his 
attention. Why? No one knows, unless the spider had scurried 
toward the baluster from the vibration of his tread. Certainly his 
brain had been in the room above, arranging the details of the capture 
and the possible—always possible—idea of the other man shooting first. 

Halting rigidly, he thought of two things: the first, that this man 
and woman, looking so decent together, had entertained him when the 
whole world of Las Puntas was an abomination; second, he had seen 
men adventuring around this far port with less than his small change, 
but with valiant hearts and ragged trousers. These were white men, 
like himself, with far more of the Open spirit in them—more of the 
dare and hell-take-care-of-to-morrow stuff than he had ever dreamed 
of, wandering around the pent evils of this big town. 

“Tt would be a good thing to try! They seem to like it. There 
is big life down here, and I can use my hands or my head or my gun. 
I won’t cable for money. The office can go to the devil. There are 
other offices, and the world to play in. . . . And that pair up- 
stairs! The woman is the first I ever saw worth while, and the man 
has too much brains for me——” 

“Oh, Strang, what are you doing on the stairs—sick?” 
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It was Phister, alias Yarbin, passing above. The detective scram- 
bled up to him and looked him in the face, forgetting his gun. 

“Say, Strang, I’ve got a notion that you’re broke, and no good 
man should be without the cheap metal stuff down here. Just wait a 
second, and I’ll get you a wad. I happen to have plenty.” 

He slipped into the room and brought back a bundle large and 
tight. 

“ What a quiet chap you are about your troubles! I think you’ll 
find this do for a day or two. You can’t get on a ship without reckon- 
ing with a purser. It’s too bad, but it’s surely so.” 

Strang did n’t took at the wrapping of bills, but he felt the hand 
of Yarbin warm and firm in his own, and in a kind of a daze he saw 
the smile of the other, looking up. The lady was humming in her 
room, and New York and all America was in the melody. 


That afternoon Strang looked back at Las Puntas from a ship’s 
deck, and that night he paced it alone. 

“The office will take me back for the old work I did,” he thought. 
“Tf not, there are other offices. I came pretty near being a discard.” 

When the stars were clearer on the big Atlantic, and the tiny 
Argentine ports twinkled on the left, there was a smile on Strang’s face. 
He uttered a really effective sentence: 

“T wonder which it was that saved Phister from me—the woman or 


the spider? ” 


GENIUS 
BY WILLIAM STRUTHERS 


I. 
E had a thought; 
*T was so divine 
That Wisdom whispered: “It is mine.” 


II. 
He sang a song; 
lt was so sweet 
That plowmen paused to note its beat. 


He spake a word; 
It was so good 
That it became his neighbor’s food. 
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FLAHERTY’S PROMOTION 


By Burton E. Stevenson 


Author of ‘*Cadets of Gascony,’’ ‘‘At Odds with the Regent,”’ etc. 
> 


I 


IEUTENANT DENNIS FLAHERTY sat in his chair and 
L yawned. Then he stretched his great arms high into the air, 
and his great legs out before him, and wriggled. He had inside 
him an uncomfortable, stuffed feeling. For Lieutenant Flaherty had 
long contracted the habit of eating more than was good for him, and 
the consequence was not only an increasing embonpoint, but a habitual 
torpor, as of a gorged python. When he had been a patrolman, these 
effects were less marked, since exercise and fresh air aided digestion. 
Even as sergeant he had had to move around a good deal. But since 
his promotion to the lieutenancy, his duties had consisted largely of sit- 
ting in a chair and looking wise. So his girth increased and his mental 
agility diminished, until there were times when his brain seemed 
scarcely to work at all. 

It had cost Flaherty six hundred dollars to be made a sergeant, 
and twelve hundred to secure the lieutenancy. He did n’t fully under- 
stand the workings of the game—indeed, he considered it none of his 
business—but he knew that twenty-five hundred more would be needed 
before he could get a captaincy. Who got the money, he did n’t know, 
but that was the price. He looked upon it as an investment, and a 
good one. Oh, yes, he had read newspaper denunciations of “the 
system,” just as he had read denunciations of many other things. Them 
newspaper fellers had to have somethin’ to fill up with, and the world 
seemed to wag along pretty much as it had always done. 

So, since the hour of gaining the lieutenancy, Flaherty had set 
himself to save the sum needed to secure the next promotion. And 
this was about to be accomplished. He had eighteen hundred dollars, 
scraped together from the unfortunates of his district, and the ward- 
man, who dealt with the powers that be, had offered to take his note 
for the remaining seven hundred. So Flaherty was happy. He knew 
that, as captain, it would n’t take him long to raise the money to pay 
that note, and then he could begin saving for the next degree. He had 
visions of the day when, as inspector, he would be in receipt of that 
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more than comfortable income which, it was well known, inspectors 
always enjoyed. 

Now, don’t, in the innocence of your hearts, go to condemning 
Flaherty. He was no moral leper; he was an honest and generous, 
if somewhat thick-headed, Irishman. We are all the products of our 
environment, and Flaherty was the product of his, no more to be 
blamed for obliquity of vision than is the cannibal who eats his fallen 
foe. In fact, Flaherty was a better man than some. He had risked 
his life in places where others had held back; his hand was always in 
his pocket, and if the money he gave away had really been earned by 
others, why, how many of us earn the money we call ours? 

Can you see him sitting there, with his rotund body, and florid 
face, and big black mustache, and black close-cropped hair growing 
low on neck and forehead; with the little good-natured creases at the 
corners of his eyes, and the great stretch of jowl that hung above the 
collar? He tipped the scales at two hundred and ninety pounds, and 
that was one reason he was fonder of sitting than he used to be. 

Well, there sat Flaherty at his station that July afternoon, when 
in unto him entered a slim, nervous, prosperous-looking individual 
whom he had never seen before. And this is where our story begins. 

“Tieutenant Flaherty?” asked the stranger. 

“The same,” said Flaherty. 

“My name is Jones,” continued the stranger, and handed Flaherty 
a card. “Of the American Vitagraph Company. We want your 
assistance.” 

Flaherty had a dim idea that it was new patent medicine, and that 
a testimonial was required for insertion in the newspapers, together 
with his photograph, in uniform. He had been exploited in this way 
before, once in company with Mrs. Flaherty and the children. It had 
tickled them to have their pictures in the papers. Besides, it paid. 

“Set down,” said he, and waved toward a chair. “Glad to meet 


* you, Mr. Jones. Now, what kin I do fer you?” 


“ Well,” said Jones, sitting down and settling back in his chair and 
carefully crossing his legs, as if they were fragile and might break, 
“you know we’re a big concern—the biggest in the country. We’ve 
got ’em all beat when it comes to lifelikeness and sensation. But we ’ve 
got to keep hustling, for some of the others are pretty close at our heels. 
The younger generation, you know.” 

Flaherty did n’t know, but he nodded. He had learned long since 
the folly of asking questions. They only displayed one’s ignorance. 

“ What we want to engineer now,” added Jones, “ is a bank robbery.” 

“ What?” said Flaherty, sitting up. “A bank robbery!” 

“Yes; the real thing, you know: hold-up, murder of faithful 
employee, get-away, and final capture. You can fake the interior 
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scenes all right, but we ’ve got to take the exterior on the street. We 
thought of the National Trust. It has an imposing facade.” 

The last word was Greek to Flaherty, and the idea flashed through 
his head that he was talking to a lunatic. The stranger’s eyes were 
certainly preternaturally bright. 

“ Go on,” he said. 

“The trouble with these street scenes is to keep back the crowds, 
especially in New York. You know this is the worst rubber-neck town 
in the world. We carry our own people, who know just what to do, 
and if the crowd breaks in, it spoils everything. The success of the 
whole thing depends on the effect. We rehearse the whole thing in 
advance, work out every little detail. I don’t imagine the scene at the 
National will take over four or five minutes. We want to show the 
thieves running out and down the steps and hopping into their autos. 
We’re going to have a pursuit by the police, and a running fight, but 
that can be done out in the country somewhere, with nobody around 
to bother. You can’t imagine how critical the people who go to see 
these moving-picture shows are getting to be.” 

Flaherty heaved a sigh of relief and mopped his face with his hand- 
kerchief. At last he understood. 

“Mighty hot in here,” he said. “ Not a breath of air. Let’s go 
acrost the street an’ git somethin’ cool.” 

Mr. Jones assented and they crossed the street to the Imperial 
Café, where two tall glasses, in which ice clinked and mint floated, 
were soon set before them. 

“Nice place,” said Jones, looking around. “ First time I was ever 
in it.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Flaherty, “ and does a good business.” He had often 
thought that, if he were not in the police and on the highway to pro- 
motion, he would like to conduct such a place as this—a nice, clean, 
law-abiding place, with a steady custom. “Now,” he added, as he 
pushed back his glass, “ go on with the story.” 

So Mr. Jones told in detail of the plans of the Vitagraph Company 
for a wonderful new picture, which would catch and hold the multitude 
by the impressiveness of its detail. It was to show a bank robbery, the 
robbery of the biggest trust company in New York. The robbers would 
dash up in their automobiles, enter the building, overpower the clerks, 
hand-cuff them to the railings, perhaps shoot one or two as examples 
to the others, grab the trays of money standing about and empty them 
into the suit-cases they had brought with them, enter the safe and 
fill their suit-cases with the currency stored there; then they would dash 
back to their cars, and a wild ride would follow through the streets 
and out into the country, with the police in hot pursuit. At last the 
robbers would be brought to bay, some would be killed, and the rest 
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captured and led back by the police in triumph, while the stolen money 
was restored to the vaults of the trust company, greatly to the relief 
of its president, who was just preparing to commit suicide. 

“That last don’t sound hardly nateral,” objected Flaherty. “He'd 
be more apt to cop out what was left an’ hike out fer Canada. You 
don’t know them presidents.” 

Mr. Jones admitted that his acquaintance with the presidents of 
trust companies was not extensive ; but the important thing with moving 
pictures was not so much a slavish adherence to the truth, as the intro- 
duction of certain homely elements which touched the heart of the 
multitude. They had thought they might show the president rewarding 
the widow and children of the old and trusted employee who had lost 
his life in defense of the company’s millions. Perhaps they would do 
that yet; meanwhile, suppose we have the glasses replenished ? 

Flaherty agreed. 

“ Of course, you know,” he said, “ you could n’t really pull off a 
thing like that. All the teller’s got to do is to touch a button at his 
elbow an’ send in an alarm that’ll bring about a hundred men on the 
scene inside o’ three minutes.” 

“It’s the teller who does that, is it? ” inquired Mr. Jones. 

“Yes; the payin’-teller. He’s in a little cage right at the left as 
you goin. An’ even if he did n’t git to do that, a crowd o’ men runnin’ 
down the steps would be nabbed by somebody. There’s always a special 
officer on duty at the door, an’ a patrolman on the block.” 

Mr. Jones nodded and rattled the ice around in his glass reflec- 
tively. 

“Oh, well,” he said, at last, “it’s just like the stage. A lot of 
things happen there that could never happen in real life. All the people 
ask is to be amused and excited. Just so it’s pulled off in good shape— 
that ’s all they want.” 

“That ’s your lookout,” said Flaherty. “ What is it you want me 
to do?” 

“We want you to take a detail of six or eight men down to the 
National Trust and hold the crowd back on either side, while we take 
the picture of the get-away. It won’t take over five or six minutes, 
so that traffic won’t be impeded. Anybody who’s in a hurry can cross 
over.” 

Flaherty looked at his companion. 

“ What is there in it for me?” he asked. 

“ How will two hundred do?” 

“ Make it two-fifty. Ill have to give the men a fiver apiece.” 

“ All right,” agreed Jones. “I guess we can afford it. If the film 
turns out all right, itll be a gold mine. Of course, if it don’t turn out 
right, we “Il expect you to give us another chance. Something happens, 
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once in a while, to spoil the film, and then we have to take it over 
again.” 

“ That ’s all right,” said Flaherty. “ When do you want to do it?” 

“Suppose we say to-morrow morning. We’ve got the film all 
ready up to this point, and we ’re anxious to get it out. The fact is,” 
he added, leaning across the table and speaking in a lower tone, “ we ’ve 
got a tip that Pathé Fréres are working up a big film along these lines, 
and we want to beat them to it.” 

“To-morrow mornin’, then,” said Flaherty. ‘“ What time?” 

“Nine-thirty ’s the best time. There won’t be so many people 
around as later in the day.” 

“ That ’ll suit,” agreed Flaherty. “Ill have the men there on the 
dot.” 

“Good!” said Jones, and got out his pocket-book. “ Here’s the 
two-fifty,” and he counted out five fifty-dollar bills. 

“Thanks,” said Flaherty, and slipped the bills into his pocket. 
“ Have somethin’ more? ” 

“No,” said Jones, rising. “I’ve got to be getting along. I’ve got 
a lot of details to attend to.” 

“ Good-by till to-morrow, then,” said Flaherty, and they shook hands 
and parted. 

Flaherty stopped to purchase and light a black cigar. Then he re- 
turned to his chair at the station, and fell into a pleasant reverie, as 
he watched the smoke circle upwards. He would take eight patrolmen 
and give them five dollars apiece. That made forty dollars. Taking 
out another ten to be spent in celebration, left two hundred. He would 
have to borrow only five hundred. Captain—then inspector—it 
would n’t take long! And, smiling a satisfied smile, his chin sank lower 
and lower upon his breast, his cigar dropped from his fingers, and he 
peacefully slept the remainder of the afternoon away. 


II. 


Promptiy at nine-thirty the next morning, Lieutenant Flaherty 
marched his detail of eight men down the avenue to the National 
Trust. He found two automobiles drawn up by the curb before the 
building. One of them had a big moving-picture camera mounted over 
the dash, and the operator was busy adjusting it. Six or eight men 
lolled in the tonneaus, among them Jones, who sprang out as he saw 
Flaherty and his men approach. 

“ Everything ’s ready,” he said, and Flaherty noticed again how 
bright his eyes were. 

“ All right,” said Flaherty, and his men began to push back the 
crowd which had collected in a minute. “ How much space will you 
need ? ” 
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“Oh, about fifty feet. And keep a lane clear, so that the cars 
can get away.” 

“ All right,” said Flaherty again, and threw a line across the 
pavement on either side of the building. 

The patrolman on the block came running up to investigate, and 
Flaherty explained the situation. Then, as the cars backed around and 
headed uptown, the crowd saw the picture-machine and understood, too. 
Some moved on, but the greater part tarried, grinning expectantly, 
to see what would happen. 

“T guess that’s all right,” said Flaherty. 

Jones looked over the preparations with a critical eye. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ but be sure nobody breaks through.” 

“Oh, nobody ’ll git through,” Flaherty assured him. “ Don’t you 
worry about that.” 

“ All right,” said Jones, and nodded to the men in the cars. 

The operator of the picture-machine began to turn the crank; 
the men jumped out, each with a suit-case, and, with Jones at their 
head, charged up the steps of the building. An instant later, the great 
doors swung shut behind them. 

One minute, two minutes, three minutes passed, while the crowd 
watched the entrance, still grinning expectantly. A depositor hurried 
up and protested loudly at being detained for such foolishness. 

“ Just a minute more,” said Flaherty soothingly. “Just a minute 


more.” 
“T don’t feel just right, some way,” remarked the patrolman, watch- 


ing the entrance anxiously. 

And then the doors swung open and Jones appeared at the top of 
the steps, his men behind him, suit-cases in hand. 

There was a sudden shout from the crowd, and Flaherty’s men held 
it back with difficulty. The motors in the cars were humming, and 
Flaherty saw that a wild-eyed man, with a broken hand-cuff dangling 
from one arm, was following the make-believe robbers down the steps. 

“Thieves!” he screamed. “Thieves! Stop them, officer! ” 

His face was white and agonized as he turned it to where Flaherty 
stood immobile. 

“ Thieves! ” he screamed again. 

“Good actor,” said Flaherty to himself. “But what’s the use 
of him yellin’ so? That won’t show in the picter.” 

And then, as the patrolman, who was young and inexperienced, 
mopped the sweat from his face, the rearmost of the robbers, feeling 
the pursuer at his heels, paused, turned, levelled a revolver, and fired. 

The pursuer stopped for an instant rigidly on tiptoe, half-way down 
the steps, then crumpled and rolled limply to the bottom and lay there 


on his face. . 
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The crowd cheered. 

“Great!” said Flaherty. “ Astonishin’ how them actors kin fall 
like that without hurtin’ themselves.” 

The patrolman did not answer, only mopped his face again. 

But the robbers were in their cars and off like a shot through the 
lane that had been cleared for them, the man at the machine in the 
rear car turning the crank frantically. And the passers-by understood 
and smiled and made way. 

Flaherty watched them until they were out of sight, then, as he 
turned, he saw that the limp figure still lay where it had fallen at the 
foot of the steps. Flaherty bent over and shook his shoulder. 

“ All right, old sport,” he said. “It’s all over. You kin come 
to, now.” 

The still figure did not respond, and, with a sudden tightening of 
the heart, Flaherty turned it over. Blood was slowly oozing from an 
ugly hole in the forehead. The man was dead. 

“Why, that’s Dixon, the watchman,” said the patrolman, his face 
livid, and a sudden frightened stillness fell upon the crowd. 

Flaherty felt his throat constrict and go dry as he sprang up the 
steps and hurled himself through the door. 

A groan burst from him as he saw what lay inside. 

Prone on the marble floor, where a bullet had stretched him in 
the first instant, lay the paying-teller; while a dozen pale and fright- 


ened men were neatly handcuffed to the railings. The money-trays were 
empty and the doors of the great vault stood open. 

The robbery had been accomplished just as Jones had outlined it 
the day before. And as he bent above the body of the teller, slain be- 
fore he had had a chance to touch that button at his elbow, Flaherty 
groaned again. For he felt that the blood of the murdered man was 
on his head. 


III. 


THE cars were found, an hour later, in the garage from which they 
had been rented. Their drivers reported that they had stopped at 
Times Square and that all but one of the men had got out and walked 
quietly away. The man who remained had come on to the garage, paid 
for the rental of the cars, said he would send for the camera, and 
disappeared in the crowd outside. That was the end of them. The 
camera proved to be only a box with a crank to it, and a cheap lens 
in front. 

And Flaherty?” Oh, Flaherty is now the proprietor of the Imperial 
Café. You may see him there any day. He’s not as fat as he was, and 
he looks considerably older. They tell me he is subject to fits of 
melancholia. 
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THE BROWN PAPER PARCEL 
By Karl von Kraft 


“personally conducted” travellers—Europe-bound. At once I 

was captivated by a something in his bearing which subtly yet 
simply ignored the barriers usually set between strangers, and we soon 
became sympathetic friends. Even now I can’t quite account for this 
attraction—perhaps it was the fine gray-eyed sincerity of his homely 
face: a rugged, clean face, tanned by the high winds of the prairie 
country; or it may have been the sense of repose I felt when I first 
gripped his huge satisfying fist. At any rate, I found that my first 
strong impressions were quite borne out by after happenings. 

Hammond, as I soon learned, was a Western school-teacher of 
some light and leading—a big man in a small community, I ‘take it, 
and frankly in love with his work. To him it was a calling; yet he 
did n’t take himself too seriously. I never met so simple-hearted, 
direct, and open-minded a man. The “effete East” could not have 
produced him—he was too well aware of the things he did n’t know, 
too unashamed in asking sincere questions, too unconscious of the 
uses of veneer. Once in a while some shallower person would poke 
fun at Hammond, but it never hurt him. He assayed pure metal. 

One thing, however, was mysterious about the Pedagogue, as we 
had dubbed him. He always carried. about with him a largish parcel 
done up in brown wrapping paper. Porters carried his baggage 
aboard the liner, but the bundle he held under his arm. It was 
most carefully stowed in his stateroom—by his own hands. And if 
he ever opened it to gaze at its cherished contents, it was a be- 
hind a closed door. 

If anything, Hammond’s vigilance was increased when the shore- 
journey up from Naples began. The brown paper parcel was never 
committed to a facchino—no porter had been known to touch it. It 
was never forwarded by goods-train, nor yet by post. Always—through 
Italy, Switzerland, and down the Rhine—Hammond himself placed 
it, reverently it seemed, in the luggage rack of his compartment, or 
dozed on the seat with the parcel beside him, and even refused to 
have it stowed under canvas as is the general custom on the Rhine 
eteamers.- 


| FIRST met Hammond on shipboard, as one of a small party of 
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Of course all this caused no end of chaffing. But Hammond stood 
it with the same open, naive smile—and without offering one word 
of enlightenment. The wag of the party suggested that the parcel 
might contain Nebraska hard-boiled eggs with which occasionally to 
supplement the Pedagogue’s simple continental breakfast, as he was 
known to have a well-developed appetite. Hammond only smiled. 

Mrs. Tuttle wondered if he might be carrying with him a bundle 
of his sweetheart’s love-letters, for he was a regular inquirer at poste- 
restante in every town. But again Hammond only smiled. 

I don’t know what we should have done at table d’héte when 
fresh jokes came slowly, had it not been for the good old reliable 
Brown Paper Parcel—for by now we had begun to capitalize it, in 
thought and in speech. Whole mystery stories were concocted and 
related about it. Poetic suggestions not a few were offered covertly 
by the ladies. And now and then some one pulled out the stop of 
sentiment. Still Hammond. only smiled. 

When we should reach Cologne the Pedagogue would leave the 
party, we heard. On the afternoon of the last stage of the Rhine 
journey, from Bonn to Cologne by boat, we began to realize what the 
companionship of this simple, frank, gentle man had been meaning 
to us all. About three o’clock Hammond began to gather his traps 
together and to say good-by to his several friends. The Brown Paper 
Parcel he still held securely under his left arm. Presently he drew 
me gently aside from the rest, and we passed together to the stern of 
the boat where the passengers were fewest. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m going to tell you. You are of German 
extraction, and you will understand. This parcel contains ”—in spite 
of myself I felt a movement of inordinate curiosity—“a suit of 
clothes.” 

“A suit of clothes!” I murmured in amazement. 

“A suit of boy’s clothes.” 

I shall never forget the look in his gray eyes. I thought I saw 
a glimmer of light on the mystery. But I didn’t. 

“Out in the little Western city where I teach,” he went on, “one 
of my boys—a fine, red-cheeked German lad, from Arolsen, Waldeck 
—became rather a favorite of mine. Last April typhoid took him, 
and before he died they sent for me. He was quite alone in America, 
for the farmer-uncle with whom he had been living had gone back 
to Waldeck, leaving Rudolph to finish his final year in the High 
School before returning to his parents at home. 

“ When I saw him, he had n’t time for many words, but he asked 
me to take this suit of clothes—his school suit, it was—and carry it 
to his parents in Germany, for he knew I was about to make this 
vacation journey.” 
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We were both silent, Hammond and I—his thoughts reverting to 
the blonde German lad, while I was recalling the old German custom, 
how that when a family has lost a distant dear one the most precious 
thing for love and memory to feed on is some garment worn by him 
who has game. But it must not be posted, it must not be expressed, 
it must not even be passed from strange hand to strange hand—it 
must be carried by some loving messenger direct to those who mourn. 

At length Hammond spoke. 

“So, now you see why I always carried the poor lad’s love-gift 
myself. I shall meet his old father and mother, and his only sister, 
in Cologne—at evening to-morrow. They will have come a long 
journey—and so,” he affectionately tapped his once mysterious charge, 
“and so will the Brown Paper Parcel.” 


IN THE RAIN 


A ReMINISCENCE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


BY DAVID POTTER 


The raindrops rang a warning to my brain: 
“ There’s a crooked knife for you, 
And an ugly spear or two 
That ’ll make you wish you had n’t come again. 
Go back! 
Oh, a dead man won’t look pretty in the rain!” 


A S I swam across the river in the rain, 


As I swam across the river in the rain, 
The lurking lizards croaked a grim refrain: 
“ For a cheek of velvet brown 
Shall a cayman drag you down, 
Or a man-trap spit you on a pointed cane. 
Go back! 
Can’t you see the jungle ’s slippery with the rain?” 


As I swam across the river in the rain, 
My blood beat up an answer very plain: 
“ Gold-black eyes as scft as night 
Gave a promise of delight, 
And never was there pleasure without pain. 
Go back? 
Why, her hair will be all shinin’ in the rain!” 


THE INSPIRATION 
By Anne Peacock 


the crisp, sunny October air. 

“It’s a perfect morning,” he said, by way of greeting to 
Peyton, whose aggressively business-like gait slowed as the two came 
face to face. 

“Perfect? Maybe,” answered the lawyer, somewhat brusquely. 
“I’m no judge of perfection. It takes you poets to find perfection 
in this dreary, sin-stained world. Have you seen the morning papers? ” 

“T never read newspapers,” said Grant absently, his fine eyes lin- 
gering on the golden mist which hung over the Park. Peyton made 
a gesture of irritation, but he smiled affectionately into the poet’s 
attractive face. 

“No, I suppose not. Where are you going?” 

“ Nowhere—anywhere. The world is wide—and, incidentally, my 
dear Peyton, I might remind you that the world is not a dreary, sin- 
stained place, but the abode of beauty, on a day like this. It is also 
full of adventures—I go to seek one,” he added, with a half-jocular 
wave of the hand. 

“Oh, come along—keep me company. I’m a bit down, this lovely 
morning of yours,” said Peyton, and the two turned down the Avenue. 
He reverted presently to Grant’s remark. “No, you blessed old 
dreamer, I suppose you don’t read the newspapers. I wish to Heaven 
there was n’t a printing-press in existence for about a week. Confound 
it all! ’"—he thumped his stick savagely on the pavement. 

Grant sighed. He was sincerely absorbed in the rare joyous- 
ness of the day; it went to his head like wine, and he preferred to 
remain in his dreamy state of semi-intoxication, with images and 
happy lines forming themselves in his mind. Nevertheless, with 
the gentle courtesy which was one of his many charms, he gave him- 
self to his friend. 

“What is troubling you, Peyton?” he asked. 

“Oh, well—I had a talk with the district attorney last night— 
you know the Grand Jury returned an indictment yesterday—and 
he wants me to appear as counsel for Gondieff.” 

Grant stopped and turned indignantly to face his friend. 
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“That assassin? That cowardly murderer? Of course, you re- 
fused, though. Why, Bently knows they don’t need a real lawyer for 
the defense—no jury in the country could fail to convict. You defend 
Gondieff? The Devil’s Advocate himself could n’t make out a case, 
and you know it.” 

“That’s true enough. Still, Bently argues that, if the court 
appoints me, there will be no possible chance for his friends to say 
that Gondieff was not adequately represented. You see, this—this 
fellow claims that he has done a righteous act in killing Arnold. 
My God! Think of it, Grant, that George Arnold, with all his fine 
achievement and his ideals, his nobility, should be shot down by a 
mad anarchist——” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Grant, his face drawn with pain. “I loved 
George as I might love a brother. I revered him, too, for he han- 
dled men as I handle words—and always for good, Peyton. He 
always worked for the good. Last night I went to see his wife— 
she sent for me. They were happy—you know that as well as I; 
every one knows how ideally happy they were. She told me of the 
things he’d planned to do in the mills—bigger things even than 
he ’d done already for his men up there. And then to think that 
the mad act of a crazy criminal——” 

“There you ’ve got it,” broke in Peyton. “This fellow has friends 
here—rabid anarchists like himself. He won’t select a lawyer, and 
if his friends manage to get hold of some scamp who can frame up 
a plausible insanity dodge—well, you know how that works some- 
times. On the other hand, a couple of papers are showing an inclina- 
tion to make a martyr out of him. It ought to be possible to railroad 
such a criminal to Sing-Sing—but the law gives him a chance, and 
we ’ve got to let him have it—with precautions. This is all sub 
rosa, Grant,” he added. 

The poet nodded. “I don’t understand it, Peyton. In fact, there 
are many things I don’t understand—this Gondieff, George’s death, 
the insane undercurrent of life——” He broke off abruptly. The 
joy of the morning was gone, for him. Peyton observed his pain. 

“Dear chap,” he said gently, “I knew that this hit you hard. 
You and George were such close friends. Sorrow and you have not 
come into frequent contact—it is better so, I suppose. You helped 
him, I know that—he loved your work. It seems only yesterday 
that he talked to me about your poem ‘ Brothers.’ He said, ‘ Peyton, 
that’s fine. There are lines in that poem embodying all I ’ve striven 
to express in years of hard work—and lines that give me inspiration 
for years to come. We’re all brothers—my men and I no less than 
Grant and I. I work for the end he sees in a poet’s vision. It is 
my inspiration. 
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Grant took off his hat, heedless of the passing crowd. “Did he 
say that? Then I am content.” He turned abruptly and left Peyton 
gazing after him. 

“Grant is a dreamer,” he mused. “ He doesn’t know life—real 
life, but Arnold knew it, to the core. And yet Grant inspired him. 
By Heavens, he inspired him to the finest and noblest things! Poor 
Arnold.” After a moment, he sighed, and, to his own surprise, added, 
“Poor Grant.” Then he took up his work. 

The poet wandered aimlessly through the golden morning. He 
felt himself a shadow, moving restlessly among unrealities. Yet there 
was a tiny glow in his heart. Arnold had been inspired by his poem, 
“Brothers”! Arnold, the strong, keen-eyed man, who was called 
hard and stern by those who did not know him, and who had never 
found it easy to speak freely even to those he loved. And now came 
this, through Peyton—a sort of accolade from the dead. His beautiful 
dream of the ultimate fraternity of all men had been real to Arnold, 
had made music of the strivings of a real man’s soul. Grant walked 
unseeingly through the passing crowds, as he had always done, musing 
on his sorrow and the little glow in his heart. 

Something recalled him to actualities, and he looked about him. 
Before him rose a grim outline, and he shuddered as he turned 
away. Then, fascinated, he stared at the Tombs. In there, then, 
was this Gondieff, this mysterious dealer of death. “Why? Why?” 
he groaned. And for days the question rang in his mind. Then, 
one morning—a golden, crisp morning—he entered the prison and 
was led to Gondieff’s cell. 

Peyton, protesting, had secured his admission; he did not under- 
stand, but the dumb questioning in Grant’s usually serene eyes was 
not to be denied. The poet stood before the bars and peered into 
the cell. A man rose from the cot and came to the bars. They gazed 
at each other, antagonistic and bitter. The man outside saw a youth 
with high, narrow forehead, a waving mass of black hair, dreamy 
brown eyes, a sensitive mouth; he saw a slight, anemic figure, shabbily 
garbed, and slender, brown hands clutching the bars. The man in- 
side saw a pale, intellectual face, dreamy gray eyes, a subtle distinction 
of feature and figure; and then he uttered a joyful exclamation. 

“Miles Grant!” he cried. 

The poet drew back. “ You—you know me?” he said indis- 
tinctly. 

“Know you?” laughed the boy—he seemed scarcely more. “ From 
your pictures—yes; but I never thought to see you this way, face to 
face. And yet—I might have known you would feel sympathy for 
me, you above all men.” 

“Sympathy?” said Grant harshly. He sat down on the stool 
Vou. LXXXVI.—24 
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provided by the guard, and Gondieff sank on the foot of his cot. His 
eager eyes never left the poet’s face; he leaned forward, smiling hap- 
pily, intertwining his fingers with nervous gestures. Grant was 
loath to look at the lean, brown hands; they seemed stained with red. 

“ Yes, of course,” the eager voice went on. “But I didn’t dream 
you ’d come to see me. Now nothing matters—nothing.” He reached 
for a well-thumbed book, and Grant, with a start, recognized the 
latest volume of his own poems. “ Yes, they are yours—my inspira- 
tion.” With a simple gesture, Gondieff raised the book to his lips. 
Grant moistened his own before he said hoarsely: 

“Tell me.” 

“There isn’t much to tell.” The voice was soft and gentle. “I 
was always poor, always half-sick. We were all poor—we were op- 
pressed. We lived below; you know—ah, you know—what I mean. 
In the world of darkness, my father, my mother, my sisters, all 
‘below.’ And those who were above trampled us, pressed us down 
farther into the darkness. But light came—to me. And to others. 
Those who were above hated us, but I rose, in spite of them. I tried 
to bring more light into our darkness. It was my work. I drifted 
into the mills he owned, and tried to arouse the clods who labored 
in the darkness there. He found me out, and sent me away. He 
said his men—God! his men/—were content. He said he cared for 
them, worked for them. He lied. It is only in the darkness, ‘ below,’ 
that truth is spoken. Then he laid off a lot of his ‘men.’ He said 
it was hard times; there was no work. He had money for himself; 
he could live in hard times. They could n’t.” 

“You don’t understand,” interrupted Grant. “He had big plans 
for improving the condition of his men—be had spent so much 
money on them, he had to close his mills for a time. He saw ahead— 
wanted to do what was best for them.” 

“ Best for keeping them his slaves,” went on Gondieff, in the same 
even tones. “Yes. I came here. But I knew what suffering there 
was up in his mill town. Then one day I saw him here—riding in 
a fine carriage, with a woman—a woman in furs—and we were cold 
and hungry. Then later I read in a paper, when we were dying 
from heat in the darkness ‘ below,’ that he was at his country-place.” 

“His wife was ill,” muttered Grant. 

“Yes. Many, many women among us were ill, too,” went on 
the even voice. “And then—and then I read your book. At first, 
I thought, ‘What does he know? He is rich, and he has never lived 
in the darkness!’ But I read it, again and again. At last I saw 
that you knew. And I read your message. ‘Brothers’! We are 
brothers, all of us. It must be made true in life. You showed me 
the way to help. He was not the only one who pushed us back into 
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darkness, but he was one. So I read ‘ Brothers’ again, and then I 
killed him. Now I am to die for it. That does not matter.” The 
brown eyes raised reverently to the gray. “ You inspired me.” 

Grant sat motionless, his head bowed. Gondieff watched him 
patiently. Presently the guard shuffled nearer, and touched the 
poet’s shoulder, then retreated to a discreet distance. 

“You have made me very proud and happy,” said Gondieff. 
“You wrote of the future. I acted for the future, for the years to 
come.” Grant moved abruptly and stood up. For the first time a 
wild light appeared in the murderer’s eyes, and he clutched the bars 
fiercely. “I did right,” he said. 

“Tt was a dream—‘ Brothers,’ ” said Grant. “I did not know——” 

“You knew—you knew,” repeated the other. “Thank you. 
Good-by.” He held out his hand, forcing it between the bars. Grant 
drew away with repugnance, then he whispered, “ Why not, indeed?” 
and pressed the slim, brown fingers, which clung to his for a moment, 
while the brown eyes dwelt lingeringly on his own. 

Half blindly, he followed the guard down the corridor. The golden 
morning greeted him. He went slowly into the street, dazed and 
chilled. What had he done, of good or evil? What had he known 
of the inspiration he had given to Arnold and Gondieff? The passing 
crowd jostled him, and for the first time he saw men as realities—and 
was afraid. 


THE ONE WAY 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


E sought the Haven of her Heart 
H Along a thousand ways, 
But all in vain, for paths grew dark 
And wound in endless maze. 


High seem to men the paths he took 
Of luxury and ease, 

Of wealth that with its promised things 
So many hearts would please. 


One path another found that lay 
Far from the heights above; 

Straight to her heart it beckoned him— 
That little path of Love! 


THE SILLY THINGS 
By Frank Lawrence 


One is forced to rub elbows with all kinds of people and listen 
to their personal affairs. I realize how hard it is to support 
a large family when food costs so much—indeed, I subscribe to three 
charitable institutions that supply meals to the working classes—so 
there is no excuse for their dinning their poverty in my ears. At 
least, they might leave their noisy young ones at home. Only last 
week a dirty little brat had the impudence to pull my Zeta’s tail. The 
poor dog was frightened out of her wits! 

As soon as I enter a shop, the proprietor rushes up with a “ Good 
morning, Miss Copleigh! Fine weather we’re having.” Of course 
the man means well enough, but he should know his place. It is not 
good form to discuss the weather with tradespeople. 

That is why I have often tried ’phoning, or having the dealer call 
for my order; but I never seemed to get what I wanted unless I 
weut for it. My brother is very particular about his food, and I 
have to superintend every dish Marie cooks. Of course Will disap- 
proves of my taking such trouble with his meals, as it is hardly 
the proper thing for the Van Alstynes of Gramercy Square. Still, I 
’ pocket my pride in order that Will may eat safely. 

f I do not remember how I came to know Philip by name. He 
seemed to be the only butcher in the Hamilton Market who could wait 
| on me without telling me his history or asking impertinent questions. 
For a young man, he was most discreet. After a while, I would defer 
my order several minutes in order that he might wait on me. I often 
allowed him the privilege of suggesting various cuts, and would tell 
him the cunning things that my sweet Pomeranian, Zeta, had done. 
He always listened with the greatest respect, and made no flippant 
remarks, as his class usually do. At first he gasped at my lorgnette 
and answered rather stupidly; but he soon became accustomed to my 
needs. I believe he understood my nervous temperament, for I never 
saw a young man so grave and earnest—especially about the eyes. 

It would indeed be beneath me to remember when I began to think 


this Philip a deceiver. I recall one Saturday morning when, after I 
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had distinctly ordered him to send me a leg of lamb which I had- 
inspected, I received a leg of mutton. Now, Will cannot bear the 
thought of mutton. Besides, I had ordered lamb, as I told the 
proprietor. I shall never forget the fellow’s cool explanation: 

“T was thinking of something else.” 

As though tradespeople should think of anything but their cus- 
tomers! It was most provoking. 

I suppose I was foolish to notice him next day. His nervous 
manner ought to have been sufficient warning. I had to repeat my 
order for porterhouse steak twice. Instead of answering, “ Yes, 
ma’am,” as if my choice was a real pleasure to him, which is what 
one expects of tradespeople, he shambled off to the ice-house and re- 
turned, not with the steak, but with the absurd question: 

“Did you order porterhouse, Miss Copleigh? ” 

If I had not known him to be a polite young man ordinarily, I 
should have complained at once to the management. He was probably 
not feeling well, but he had enough sense to keep it to himself. Zeta 
often acts queer when she is ill. 

The very next day he sliced my bacon so clumsily that he cut his 
finger. He paid no attention to it until I was forced to remind him. 
Then he laughed and said, “It does n’t hurt.” 

“But the bacon!” I cried, stamping my foot. As though I cared 
about him! It is irksome to a lady of taste to be so inconvenienced. 

“Excuse me, I forgot,” he mumbled, tying up his finger and 
dawdling over the strip. “Did you order kidneys, ma’am?” 

“Yes, and I’m in a hurry. You should stay home when you’re 
ill, Philip.” 

He looked up quickly with his big brown eyes, and his lip trembled. 
For a moment I thought he was going to be impertinent. 

“That won’t pay the rent,” he muttered. “It won’t make me 
forget, either.” 

“Forget what?” I asked. Instantly I regretted my question. 

“A girl,” he blurted with his head bent over the kidneys. “She 
meant a whole lot to me—once.” 

I was too displeased to smile. It was absurd to hear this un- 
educated fellow with a soiled apron and a butcher’s knife talking of 
love. Instead of dropping the subject then and there, as I should 
have done, I told Philip he was foolish. 

“T know it,” he said meekly. “That’s why I try to forget, but 
I can’t. She’s just spoiled my whole life. If it wasn’t for the 
folks, I’d as lief be dead.” 

That very evening I broke one of the china plates belonging to 
the family set with the Van Alstyne arms; and I was frantic with 
grief. Then Will complained about the toast. I reprimanded Marie, 
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and she had the impudence to tell me I had made the toast myself. 
That Philip’s eyes had affected my nerves. The lecturer was right 
when he said that the laboring classes have little control over their 
feelings. 

I dropped into the market next day, to give Philip one more 
chance before I complained of him. 

“I’m sorry if I bothered you yesterday,” he said gravely. 

“How could you bother me?” I asked, unable to comprehend his 
maunderings. 

“T spoke about my lady friend.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember. You said you were going to apologize, 
I believe.” 

“Why should I apologize? She got tired of me because I did n’t 
have the coin, and he did. I could n’t take her to shows and swell 
rackets, so I dropped out. If she wants me back, it’s up to her.” 

Never had I known Philip to be so insolent. 

“Do you think that’s fair to her? ” I remonstrated, rather nettled 
by his manner. “She’d be a fine girl to ask your pardon, even if 
she were altogether to blame. You don’t really care for her, or she 
could n’t hurt you, no matter what she did.” 

This was evidently beyond his comprehension, for he said nothing. 

“Have you written to her since your quarrel?” 

“N’no. She made me feel too bad.” 

“Then do so at once.” 

“Tt’s no use,” he muttered. “ You don’t know Minnie.” 

His ignorance was too exasperating! 

“T know myself, though,” I returned sharply. “I know that I 
spoiled my life and another’s by just such silliness. But nobody is 
willing to profit by other people’s experience.” 

“And that’s why you never married?” he asked, with his big 
brown eyes full of wonder. 

I adjusted my spectacles, without deigning to answer his rude 
question. 

“T’ll write, Miss Copleigh,” he said simply. “And if I 
succeed———” 

“T want a fricassee chicken, Philip.” 

“Yes, Miss Copleigh.” 

I should have known better than to listen to the fellow’s vul- 
gar story. That afternoon I had to unravel my crocheting three times, 
and I forgot all about Will’s slippers. The dinner failed to turn 
out right, while the services that evening were positively stupid. 

As poor Zeta needed an airing next day, I took her around to 
the Hamilton Market, to complain about my order. As soon as Philip 
came up to wait on me, he whispered tragically: 
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“She has n’t written yet. My little brother took the note around 
to her, and she could have given him an answer.” 

I was too angry for words! Of course I cared nothing about the 
girl’s writing to him. ‘The whole affair was beneath my notice. Still, 
1 was disgusted to think that one of my own sex—no matter how low 
she stood in the social scale—could be guilty of such a gross breach 
of etiquette. 

Each time I called, Philip wore the same stupid look, except that 
his face was whiter. He took absolutely no interest in Zeta, and 
never said a word when I showed him her new silver collar. 

My nerves troubled me so much all day that I made Marie bring 
me a large cup of tea as 1 was going to bed, and in consequence I 
slept poorly. In the morning | thought a little beef-tea would do me 
good, and walked to the market for the air. While the silly creature 
was putting the steak through the chopper, he said: 

“1’m sorry you made me hope, Miss Copleigh. You see, it’s no 
use.” 

I ignored his remark out of consideration for his foolish feelings. 

The following day 1 did my ordering by ’phone. As I expected, 
the roast was not tied up properly, and there was no suet. As though 
that were not enough to try any housekeeper, the meat seemed to 
suggest Philip’s doleful face. It was the worst cooked meal I have 
ever eaten. 

For Will’s sake, I went around next day, and was waited on by a 
butcher who always gets my order too large or too small. I was quite 
surprised when Philip did not come up to see how my opinion of him 
was changed. I was fully prepared to ignore him, but I saw he was 
not in the store. 1 did not care to ask about him after the way he had 
treated me. Then I recalled an account I had read in the morning 
paper of a young Italian who had committed suicide because his sweet- 
heart had jilted him. As I anticipated, the clumsy butcher cut the 
meat a pound too heavy, and I walked out. 

Will was very peevish at supper. I am most careful of his cocoa, 
yet he said it was too weak. 

“Then don’t touch it,” I snapped, rushing off to church. 

On the street I almost ran into that hateful Philip. His appear- 
ance was most untidy. Evidently, he mistook my surprise at meeting 
him for an inquiry about himself, for without any question on my 
part he said: 

“Haven’t they told you? Last Tuesday morning I mixed up 
the orders. The boss called me down pretty sharp. I was sort of 
upset, so I—swore at him. He told me to get out, and I haven't 
been able to get a job since. Can’t you help me, Miss Copleigh? ” 

I was fearful of a scene. ; 
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“ Speak lower,” I cautioned. “I’m afraid I can do nothing for 
you, Philip.” 

“But 1’ll go down on my knees to him.” 

I was disgusted to think of a man abasing himself in this way 
for a contemptible fifteen dollars a week. 

“For the love of God, speak to the boss!” he cried with coarse 
emotion. To hear him blubbering, one would imagine that a change 
of butchers was very important. 

“If you had n’t told me to write to her,” he stammered. “That 
cut almost maddened me.” 

“I told you? You ought to be very glad that you’re rid of such a 
girl.” 

He rushed off with what sounded very much like an oath. Our 
minister was speaking from facts when he remarked that the poor 
have no religion. 

As I was near the market, I went in to get a cutlet for breakfast. 
I told the proprietor that there was only one attendant who served 
me properly, and I failed to see him. 

“T was forced to discharge him,” he answered smoothly, “but he 
comes in every day, and if you wish——” 

“T have nothing to say,” I retorted. “I must be properly waited 
on, however, or I shall take my trade elsewhere.” My only concern at 
Philip’s dismissal was that I never could get any one to give me such 
tender capons. 

The next morning my cutlet was brought around by a dirty-faced 
little urchin who winked at me and said: 

“Me brother ’s back.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Sure! Phil Schaefer. He told me you did it. He says that 
you ’re all right, only you’re ashamed of it.” 

“How dare you talk like that to me! You ought to be on your 
way to school.” 

“Oh, I’ll get there all right. Phil would n’t let me work at all 
until he got the bounce. I got enough to do at home anyhow.” 

“But your mother?” 

“She ’s crippled. Me and Phil has to look out for the old lady. 
That ’s why I gotter study hard and get through school. Phil useter 
go to night-school, too.” 

“Why does n’t he go now?” 

“ Aw, that Minnie Roth down at Rupple’s tailor-shop.” 

“ What has she to do with your brother? ” 

“ Aw, he’s stuck on her. Did n’t I take a note to her last week? 
He’s daffy about her!” 

“Hush, child! What do you know of such things?” 
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“Oh, I’m wise. I guess nobody was ever stuck on you, was they? 
Phil says——” 

But I cut the little brat short and sent him about his business. 
It is strange that he should have reminded me that I had a blue 
serge suit at Rupple’s, where I get my tailoring done. I went there 
immediately, as I needed the dress for a church euchre next Friday. 
As long as I was in the place, I thought I might as well see this 
Roth girl, in case I wanted any sewing done at home. The forelady 
sent her in to me. She was, as I expected, a very ordinary-looking girl, 
with rather pretty hair and eyes. I engaged her to come up to my 
home at eight and left my card. 

I fail to see why people will force their private affairs on me. 
No sooner did this young person learn that I dealt at the Hamilton 
Market than she had the impertinence to ask me if I had ever noticed a 
handsome young man behind the counter. Out of idle curiosity, I 
asked her several questions about him, which caused her to flush. Of 
course I was perfectly indifferent as to what she thought of Philip. 

“And is it true he flirts with all the girls that come into the 
store?” asked the silly thing. “They say he goes with the cashier.” 

My look silenced her for a few minutes; but as she was fitting 
my skirt she broke out again. 

“T guess he would n’t look at me now. He’s getting square with 
me for going with Frank. I wanted to answer his letter, but I knew 
he’d show it to her. Besides, if he really wanted to see me again, 
he did n’t have to write. I’ve got just as much pride as he has. Oh, 
I feel awful wretched!” She began crying so loud that I was forced 
to comfort her, rather than have my nerves unstrung. The creature 
actually believed that I sympathized with her! Before leaving, she 
promised to run in at lunch-hour next day, to fix the hem. 

The sewing hurt my eyes so much that I had a severe headache 
all night. In the morning, I misplaced everything. I tried to read 
a novel, but soon threw it aside. It was a silly love-story. 

I knew that if I went around to the market, Philip would be 
sure to say something indiscreet. Besides, I had not forgotten his 
abusive language; so I ’phoned to have him come up for an order at 
noon. 

Then I remembered the seamstress. She had hardly put a needle 
in cloth when the bell rang, and I asked her to go to the door. I 
heard a little scream, and then she rushed in, her face crimson, as 
she cried: 

“Oh, Miss Copleigh, it’s Phil!” 

“Tell him to come in,” I said, too angry for words. 

I don’t know which looked the more foolish; nor can I remember 
what I said, as my nerves were all unstrung. I know I managed to 
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get rid of them both. Their faces seemed to stay in my mind all day, 
and I smiled in spite of myself. The whole thing was s0 silly. 

Every time I went to market after that, Philip was all smiles, 
and he persisted in speaking of the Roth girl, though he knew I was 
displeased. One day he showed me the ring, which could not have 
cost more than fifty dollars. Still, as his manner was cheerful, and 
he made no more mistakes, I tolerated his lack of breeding. But I 
almost fainted when he had the audacity to invite me—a Van Alstyne 
—to his vulgar wedding. This is becoming a nation of upstarts! 

Must I confess my curiosity? I went to the church, in spite of 
my repugnance, to see how dowdy the bride would look. In my heavy 
veil and long cloak, I managed to escape insult, while I watched the 
simple service. I never thought people could look so happy. 

Before the wedding was over, I hastened home, thanking my 
stars that I had avoided the noise and vulgar display. What, then, 
was my surprise when a shabby coach stopped at my door! Horrors! 
what would Gramercy Square think? Of course I had invited them 
in an off-hand way, as I would wish a beggar a happy New Year, 
never dreaming they would take me at my word. 

I was forced to admit them, although they spread rice all over 
my carpet. They both helped me to prepare a little spread, to which 
the three of us sat down. I would not have had Marie witness such 
a sight for worlds. That is why I dismissed her for the day. 

They never stopped looking at each other. Once, when I went 
out for the sugar, I had to cough twice before I dared to venture in 
again. Small wonder her face was scarlet! 

I admit I smiled freely, and allowed Philip to take Zeta on his 
lap. I soon regretted my condescension when the young man began 
his offensive thanks. 

“Tt was so kind of you to get me that two weeks’ vacation.” 

“ Indeed!” I said severely. 

“And the set of dishes,” he persisted, “and Minnie’s wedding 
dress, and the beautiful flowers. Don’t she look splendid?” 

“A girl must dress when she gets married,” I replied stiffly. 

“ But it’s all due to you. We’d never have made up but for you. 
I won’t forget all you’ve done for us, and if we ever have a little 
girl——””_ was mortified ! 

As he saw that he had offended me, he rose to go, looking just like 
Zeta when I give her a piece of cake. Before I could prevent him, 
he had the effrontery to shake my hand—so that it hurt. As though 
that were not enough, the young woman threw her arms around my 
neck and kissed me! 

“God bless you!” she whispered. “I feel so happy! Now I 
understand all you ’ve suffered, Miss Copleigh.” 
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What right had Philip to tell her that? Her perfume was wretched. 
* They had affected my nerves so much that I was forced to cry as the 
coach drove off. 


Philip now has his own little market. He keeps telling me end- 
less stupid details about his home and his wife, although I have no 
interest in his private affairs so long as his meat is good. Nor has 
his wife any more consideration, for she persists in sending me fancy 
pieces that are offensive in my eyes. But worst of all—I blush to 
think of it—Philip carried out his threat by naming his first child 
Euphrasia. 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 
A Cart in the Well is worth Two on the Fence. 


A Donkey is never so fast as when he is standing still. 


Tue highest type of the Utilitarian is the man who serves up 
the wolf at his door for supper. 


SoME men are so lazy that they not only do not go to the door 
when Opportunity knocks, but would not answer her if she rang them 
up on the telephone. 


THERE are many pleasing sights in this world, but what is more 
delightful to the eye than a Mother-in-law in her own home? 


Tus slogan of the Anti-Tipping Society should be, “ No quarter!” 


Tue trouble with the average obituary is that it comes too late to 
help a man to get a good job. 


Ir it be true that Necessity knows no law, it is quite evident why 
some police magistrates are considered necessities. 


THE boy who is bounced for smoking cigarettes realizes at last the 
truth of the old saying that where there is smoke there is some fire. 


THERE are people in this world who are utterly devoid of a sense 
of humor. For instance, we once had a cook in our employ named 
Ellen Burns, and it never struck her as being in the least degree 
amusing. Come to think of it, we did not think it so side-splittingly 
funny ourselves after she had lived up to it consistently for several 
months, although she eventually left us in a state of spontaneous 
combustion. 


Horace Dodd Gastit 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


HIGH PRICES AND THE GODDESS OF GAUDS 
T the glittering vanities of women have a distinct bearing 


upon prevailing high prices, has not been widely indicated, but 

may this not be a legitimate deduction? So extravagant have 
become the fiats of the Goddess of Gauds, that women in the set of which 
she is Dictator have a choice only between following her whimsies or 
limply retiring from her wicked world. 

To-day not only is one handsome gown of ceremony required of a 
woman who is swimming socially, or one who wishes to be known as a 
model of “ sartorial perfection,” but a dozen equally handsome frocks, 
with accessories in keeping, each suitable in fabric and cut to its occasion 
and to the taste and figure of the wearer. More gorgeous must she be 
at after-dark functions than Sheba of old—she must twinkle and glitter 
and gleam, though not too obviously. She must no longer rustle 
stiffly, as was the vogue five years ago; her gowns must be softly rich, 
her laces must be real and supplemented by superb embroideries over 
cloth-of-gold, or silver: these embroideries enriched in turn by jewels, 
sometimes “mock,” oftener real. And over all is thrown a veil of 
chiffon that adds to the mystery, softens the shimmer, and notably 
increases the expense. Thus she expresses herself through her gown. 
Briefly, she is dress-mad. The chronicles of the fifties have much to 
say of women’s wit and charm; comparatively little of their frills and 
furbelows; nothing of barbaric splendors. Verily, all normal women 
wish to look well—to wear good-looking clothes that are well cut, and 
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worthy of ten thousand eagle eyes; but few are there among worth- 
while dames or demoiselles who would feel elated at being cited as a 
“Fashion Doll” or a “ Clothes-Tree.” If the gold, silver, and jewel 
craze in dress-fabrics continues, contented minds in drawing-rooms or 
office will be at a premium. Only trillionaires can stand the metallic 
pressure of superfine raiment. Few wealthy moderns have the courage 
to be “ original ” in dress, unless in extravagance or in cut; yet, scattered 
like dew-drops upon a parched earth, we occasionally find serene-eyed 
young wives and mothers with whom dress is not an obsession. When 
prices soar, such women prefer one yester-year’s frock for ceremonial 
occasions, aye, even sans glitter, to the family stomach yearning for 
accustomed strength-giving food. One solemn fact must now be faced, 
to wit: that there are women galore whose barbaric adornments are 
stolen in part from the “ house-money,” and who say me “ Nay.” The 
credulity of husbands on this score is matched only by the fond belief 
of wives regarding their husband’s “ meagre” lunches, down-town, so 
perhaps this evens up matters maritally. 

Granted the cost of high living has about doubled, is it not true as 
well that the cost of high dressing has trebled? Extravagance is on 
her High Horse these days, en route for the Devil, it would seem. 
While Dowdiness is both a blunder and a handicap, Cleverness is not 
so vapid as to make that error, nor is she likely to sink her individuality 
to the extent of being known by the glory of her gowns. When prices 
soar, she does not blame the Meat Lords entirely, nor the Egg Barons. 
She decides that so long as the Goddess of Gauds makes women her 
puppets, husbands—Messrs. Meat and Egg included—must pay, and in 
order to pay, prices must and will tower along the entire devouring line. 
Minna Tuomas ANTRIM 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
OPTIMISM 


GOOD example of optimism is that given by Christian Scientists. 
A Meet one or a dozen of them wherever one may, and one is 
usually impressed that here is a happy people. 

Not many years ago, a confession to any such leaning was equiva- 
lent to being classed with the faddists and “ cranks ” of the community ; 
but even then Christian Scientists were optimists of the first water. 
They were convinced that right ruled, and they cared not a whit for 
anything else. To-day, throughout the United States and foreign lands, 
thousands find this belief satisfying. It is practical optimism, since 
by its use they keep happiness, prosperity, and first-class health. 

The business man needs optimism throughout all departments of his 
establishment. The housewife must have it if she would build a real 
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home. ‘The professional man, whether in the ministry, the law, or 
medicine, finds it his best assistant. This, of course, must needs be 
the real optimism. Not the smiling exterior which conceals but poorly 
the underlying moroseness or despondency, but the simon-pure article 
which comes from the heart, whereby its owner finds life so worth 
the living that his enthusiasm and steadfast courage, even in dark 
days, spread to all around him. 

Inwardly and outwardly the Christian Scientist strives to keep 
a crystal-clear consciousness of the fact that good is the only thing 
worth knowing. He never says or thinks that the country is going 
to the dogs. He is never caught mourning aloud about the scarcity 
of money, the dearth of good servants, nor the supposed increase 
of immorality in the world. He rules despondency of all kinds out of 
thought, and the result is that every one in his vicinity feels the better 
for it. 

One of the favorite criticisms of Christian Science is that it 
takes the ground that since God is good, He cannot have created 
sickness or death; therefore, since there is only one Creator, these 
things have no foundation in absolute fact and are therefore unreal. 
The logic of the reasoning seems to some extent lost upon the world 
at large, but the Christian Scientist, finding that better health, morals, 
and business result from the belief in the unreality of evil rather than 
from faith in its power, points to full measure of value received from 
this species of optimism, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

Could the whole world be convinced that unfaith in evil is really 
throwing all its force in with good, might it not be worth while? 
Should we never again fear anything, never be afraid of germs, 
draughts, food, the weather, contagion, “colds,” in short, all the pet 
bugaboos of modern times? Should we not be a healthier, saner, 
and a more joyful people? 

The only optimism worth having is that which proves of practical 
use. Christian Science has demonstrated its value in just this way. 
Had it not done so, it would have died a natural death long ago; 
since there is little on the surface of it to allure or tempt the average 
mortal to a study of its metaphysical statements. 

Louise SATTERTHWAITE 


EATING, A FINE ART 


ASTRONOMIC Grace, the Ethics of Knife, Fork, and Spoon, 
G and a Complete System of Practical Philosophy for Polite 
Feeders, are the pleasant promises of the latest educational 
institution. Frau Hoiker, of Budapest, has started it. Eating as a 
Fine Art is to be taught in all its branches, and at the a of each 
term the finished diners will receive diplomas. 
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Obviously, this new academy tends to fill an aching vacancy. These 
graces of the table, taught to some extent in kindergartens, preparatory 
schools, boarding schools, etc., are difficult of acquisition for adults who 
have not attended such institutions. Even if grown folk could bring 
themselves to what they sensitively feel would be the almost foolish 
expedient of joining kindergartens, there is a feeling among kinder- 
gartners that the kindergarten would be no place for them. Prepara- 
tory and boarding schools require other studies which, as all parents 
know, are beyond the powers of adults; and none of these institutions 
deal with the more extended and serious aspects of refined eating. 
They give no banquets—and it is fairly evident that one may be able to 
eat bread and milk from a blue bowl, or even devour a sandwich at a 
picnic, with all the graceful composure of lifelong familiarity, and yet 
be altogether in blushing confusion when confronted with a dish of ice- 
cream and a tool that looks like a corpulent olive-fork that has been 
run over by a road-roller. 

Even the Sunday newspaper is of little real value. It can name 
and illustrate the tools of a banquet; describe their purposes ; and even 
warn us, whenever we lay out this splendid array of silver in our own 
dining-room, to be sure to have a clean table-cloth. But custom forbids 
the reader to clip these details from the newspaper and carry the clip- 
ping in his pocket to consult on occasion. Such a proceeding would 
interrupt conversation and attract too much attention, while if 
attempted stealthily under the table there would be a decided danger 
of upsetting the glassware. 

As Frau Hoiker justly observes, the matter is serious. Especially 
serious, one might add, for parents whose children have had the advan- 
tages of such instruction as is already obtainable. We can compel the 
obedience of our children, within certain limits, but not their respect ; 
and the spectacle of a strong man or stout woman tremblingly attack- 
ing roast beef with a salad fork is one to disturb that fundamental 
admiration (quite apart from love) in which we all naturally wish our 
children to hold us. Yet this danger is inseparable from a democracy. 
The spontaneous rise of the parent, followed by the extraneous cultiva- 
tion of the child, was bound eventually to produce Frau Hoiker’s 
emollient academy, in which the most thoroughly self-made man can 
somewhat improve himself. 

More than that, the institution offers a practical excuse for male 
Americans in Europe to dodge picture galleries. Let the rest of the 
family do the galleries; Father will go to Budapest and devour break- 
fasts, luncheons, picnic spreads, after-theatre suppers, plain and orna- 
mental dinners, and formal and informal banquets, all under the watch- 
ful eye of Frau Hoiker. The beauty of the thing is that the student 
will “learn by doing.” Mother’s adaptability will enable her to take 
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full advantage of the course, as reflected by Father, without neglecting 
her pictorial culture; and the European pilgrimage will thus add a # 
patriotic mite to the sound foundations of American civilization—both 

of mind and of manners. 


BERGENGREN 


COFFEE-CAKES AND CUPID 
N O American mother would ever admit that she set out with intent 


and purpose to marry her daughter off well. Mothers high 
and low vum and avow that Cupid must take his course. 

But that only shows what subtle psychologists mothers are. They 
have a strange way of knowing just how far General Cupid has pro- 
gressed in his campaign against the valvular citadel. When he is in 
his last trenches and ready to charge, they make their daughters move 
their forcés from the uptown restaurant to the home; from the after- 
theatre supper to the home luncheon. 

It makes no difference how honest a mother may be, she knows 
many tricks in the trade of love. She knows that whoever was respon- 
sible for the old adage that the nearest wey to a man’s heart was through 
his stomach had first-hand information. But she has gone a step 
further than the proverb-maker, for she has added that it must be 
done at home, and not at a restaurant. She knows that her daughter 
never looks more entrancing than when pouring a cup of tea; she knows 
that a hotel dinner with thirty-five-minute waits between courses never 
melts a lover’s heart so quickly as peanut-butter spread on salt crackers 
by a young girl in the privacy of her own residence. Thus it is that 
the mother manceuvres to have her daughter pass the coffee-cakes in a 
quiet hour in the home. The young man looks ahead and sees her 
going through that delightful operation at a breakfast-table of his own 
in a time to come. The circuit between his heart and his stomach is 
complete. 

The glare and glitter of a restaurant where it takes three boys to 
open the door does not affect the young man’s heart nearly as much as 
a téte-d-téte over a table laid for two in a girl’s own home. A waiter 
with a number on his coat can’t compare to Hulda with a smile on her 
face. 

Of course the young man never thinks of it; it never enters the girl’s 
mind. The mother merely suggests to the daughter that she have the 
young man to lunch some day; and, presto! Cupid has twanged 
his bowstring. Truly, mothers move in a mysterious way their wonders 
to perform. 


Homer Croy 
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Some Anatomica, WonpDERS 

When you desire to secure real anatomical wonders, go to the 
news-columns of the country weeklies, where the literary editor 
is out salting the hogs, and the proof-reader is at home cooking 
supper for the family. Students of anatomy. who think they 
know the human body in its minutest ramifications, are amazed 
by the discoveries they make in reading over the local items, and 
they are lost in wonder at the carelessness of science in overlooking 
the results of editorial research among subscribers. 

For example, an Indiana weekly reports that while Miss Gladys 
Higgins, of Aurora, was coming downstairs to breakfast Thursday 
morning, she fell and bruised herself on the landing. Unfortunately 
for the inquiring anatomist, Miss Higgins was not sufficiently hurt 
to require the services of a physician to locate and treat her in- 
juries, and that she was bruised on the landing is all the satisfaction 
science gets out of the report. Still, there must be a landing in her 
anatomy somewhere or she could not have been bruised on it. 

Another case is that of Samuel Harrison of Piedmont, West 
Virginia, who, while harnessing a fractious horse, was kicked just 
south of the corn-crib. If the horse were able to speak, it might 
explain to the anatomist in what part of Mr. Harrison’s body the 
corn-crib is located. But it is not, and the anatomist must guess 
at what he cannot find in any of his books. The scientist who 
could locate the site of Mr. Harrison’s injury might be the properly 
equipped person to call in to see Mrs. Susan Harper of Carrollton, 
Kentucky, who. while feeding her cows, was hooked in the barn. 
There seems to be a correlation here which would indicate that the 
parts might be mutually helpful to the physical investigator. 

Two other instances of a somewhat similar correlation may be 


found in that of W. D. Tyndall, of Waldweck, New Jersey, who, 
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while stopping a leak in the roof of his house, fell off and struck 
on his back porch, receiving severe injuries, and that of Miss Irma 
Slimmer, of Carthage, Texas, who was teasing her tortoise-shell 
tomeat when it viciously scratched her on the piazza. Still, with- 
out plans and specifications, the keenest anatomist could not locate, 
off-hand, the injuries herein set forth. 

A much more serious case, because dog bites are so dangerous, 
is that which occurred in Wadesboro, North Carolina. It seems 
from this report’that as Miss Henrietta Severn was being escorted 
home from church Sunday night by Major Alfred Stofer, they were 
attacked by a savage dog, which bit Miss Severn four times on the 
public square. Under the circumstances, the young lady should 
go at once to a Pasteur Institute for treatment, but could Pasteur 
himself get to those bites in a hurry with no other directions than 
as given above? 

Still other instances that call for investigation by the anatomist 
who has no editorial training are those of Mr. Jim Rees, of Win- 
chester, Ohio, who was stung by a hornet in the cow-pasture; of 
Policeman Smith, of Meridian, Mississippi, who, running in to stop 
a street fight, was struck by a brickbat on his appearance, and of 
Miss Mary Hollin, of Independence, Missouri, who at first escaped 
safely from a burning house, but was badly burned on her return. 

Of course, if the country editors wish to reconstruct the human 
anatomy along new and unexpected lines, they may do so, because 
there is no law against it; but really they should not forget in 
their zeal that the old-school anatomists have some rights which 


should be respected. W. J. Lampton 


Common Mavapy 

“One of my most interesting patients,” remarked the doctor, 
*“was a young man whose mind was failing. For a long while I 
thought I had effected a permanent cure.” 

“What made you think otherwise?” asked his friend. 

“You see,” replied the doctor, “ he went away and forgot to 


pay his bill.” 
J. J, O'Connell 


Tue Mopern Divorce 
“Ts it true that Bessie married a street-car conductor? ” 
“Yes, but the crabbed old crank does n’t love her any more: 
and they ’ve been married only a year.” 


* Then why does n’t she get a transfer? ” 
R. M. Winans 
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BORE NO. 3,287 
By Chester Firkins 


We all know the bores who, of every man living, 
Say: “ He’s a good fella—a regular sport.” 
We all know the creatures who always are giving 
Us guff about jobs they once held (by report). 
But worst of the clan that I hereby indict are 
The ones who declare, with a throb from the heart, 
* That ’s Jenks over there—the illustrious writer. 


I gave him his start.” 


The chaps who, whenever you mention an actress, 
Have always some scandal to darken her name ; 

The fellows who gloat over each blonde or black tress 
They find on your shoulder, to put you to shame, 

Are mild-mannered folk to the man who would fell you 
By crying: “ That ’s Binks ;—Gee! but he is a snob! 
He’s a rich painter now, but—I’d just as soon tell you: 

I got him his job.” 


We ’re used to the persons who slander their betters 

With: “ This is in confidence—’tween you and me,” 
And the burglars who brag of their credit—the debtors 

Who move every two months, change friends every three; 
But let us rebel, in united self-pity, 

’Gainst him who exclaims: “* Look!—The Beer King, Jim 

Pupp. 

He was driving a hearse out in Idaho City 

When I picked him up.” 


Since I became rich writing poems in passions 
(False modesty holds no position in Art), 
I am simply amazed at the oodles and lashins 
Of charming young fellows who gave me my start! 
I never would hint the frank tribute intended 
As pay for those debts they still owe me—ahem! 
But the men who went backward, the wrecked, the unmended— 
Say, who started them? 


Some men never realize how valuable they are till they are sued 


for breach of promise. 


A. F. Zimmerman 
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Up-to-Date Don’ts 

Don’t steal another man’s good name, even if your own is worn 
out. 

Don’t pattern after the busy little bee. It’s the other fellow 
who cats the honey. 

Don’t monopolize one color in your make-up. A ruby nose 
spoils the effect of ruby lips. 

Don’t bet with your wife unless you are prepared to lose whether 
you win or not. 

Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth. Sell him for what 
you can get and let the other fellow look. 

Don’t judge a man by the clothes he wears. Form your opinion 
from the apparel of his wife. 

Don’t be a clam. If you must be anything of that kind, be a 
turtle. Then you will have a little snap about you. 

Don’t take the bull by the horns. Take him by the tail, and 
then you can let go without getting some one to help you. 

Hugh Morist 
A Counter 

It was at a ball game between Chicago and Pittsburgh. The 
score was tied, two men were out, a runner was on third, and Hans 
Wagner was at bat! The crowd was too excited to be noisy. 

A sporting editor had taken his neighbor to the game. The 
neighbor was not a fan, but he had succumbed to the delights if 
“travelling on a pass,” and was having a real, garrulous, good 
time. 

At the moment when there was n’t a heart beating on the bleach- 
ers, and the grand-standers were nauseated with suspense, the sport- 
ing editor’s neighbor emitted this: 

“ Look, Jake! Look at that coke train! Did you ever sce 


one engine pulling so many cars? I’m gonna count ’em!” 
Hubert R. Kotterman 


Goop Pay, SHorr Hovrs 

A certain cottage and its old mistress had improved so greatly 
in comfort and appearance that a visitor shrewdly surmised that 
the son of the house, a lazy ne’er-do-weel, had turned over a new 
leaf. He inquired about it. 

“Yes, sir; my son is working now,” said the smiling old 
mother. ‘ Makes good money, he does, too. All he has to do is to 
go twice a day to the circus and put his head in the lion’s mouth. 
The rest of the time ’e ’as to himself.” M. L. Hu. 
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In old times, a soft skin and a fine complexion were accounted 
among the leading essentials of beauty; and so they are today. 
They knew in old times that the kind of beauty that is natural 
is a thousand times more admired than beauty that is artificial; 
and they know it today also. 

The great difference between old times and now in this matter 
of beauty is this: in old times—that is, before 1789—they had no 


Pears’ Soap 


to afford natural aid to natural beauty, whereas today PEARS is here, 
making the preservation and improvement of complexion, and of skin 
health and skin beauty generally, an easy daily habit—just the habit of 
the daily use of PEARS, that is all. This is one great reason why there 
are so many more beautiful women to be seen today than ever there were. 


The best beautifying Loe bringing out the nat- 
forces of both old eS St ural loveliness of 
times and new are =6complexion which is 
united in Pears Tie a woman’s chief charm. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.”” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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A Terriste PuNIsHMENT 
She was about ten years old, and apparently very unhappy. 
A swollen face served to diagnose the case at a glance as an 
advanced stage of toothache. Over the door they entered was a 
sign which, being interpreted, read “ Doctor of Dental Surgery.” 
The mother led her to the operating-chair and smoothed back 
her tousled hair as she laid her head in the little rest. Looking 
her straight in her eye, with finger poised for emphasis, the mother 
said: * Now, Edith, if you cry, I’ll never take you to a dentist 
R. M. Winans 


again.” 


Goop ror Docrors 
Doctor’s wife: “ Yes, my husband is so rushed I scarcely see 


him five minutes a day.” 
Her friend: “ Dear me, has a new epidemic broken out? ” 
Doctor’s wife: “ No, the people are beginning to return from 


the fashionable summer-resorts.” 
W. Carey Wonderly 


VACATION REVERIES 
By W. J. Eldridge 


I gathered a shell where the ocean’s swell 
Laved the all-restraining shore, 

And I thought of the tenant’s short career, 
Now ended forevermore. 

Ah, my sorrow of spirit who can tell 

As I looked on that empty peanut shell! 


I gazed where the light of the sun shone bright 
On the landscape green and fair, 

And I watched a cloud as it floated past 
Like a pall upon the air. 

Ah me, how over my spirit broke 

The gloom of that cloud of tobacco smoke! 


I stood in the shade of the forest glade 
By the side of an ancient stump, 

And I mused how the woodman left it there, 
And I swallowed a rising lump 

As I thought how that woodman’s heart was sore 

As he left that stump of his last cigar. 
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Refreshments served at five o'clock teas 
should never be elaborate. The hostess 
who serves NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
displays her knowledge of the conventions 
as well as respect for the likes of her guests. 


NABISCO Sugar Wafers are always 
good form—always appreciated. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’s. 
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Gettine Around THE RULE 

One of the professors had a big Newfoundland dog who followed 
him about and finally fell into the habit of going with him to the 
class-room, lying under the table, and snoring loudly. One day a 
Senior brought his bull-dog to class. The two dogs got into a 
fight, and, as a consequence, the following day this notice was 
posted upon the door: ; 

HEREAFTER NO DOGS ALLOWED IN THIS CLASS-ROOM. 


The next time the class met, each student entered, gravely leading 
a cat by a string. Louise M. Wade Barnes 
Tue Artrvrt Sportsman 
A gentleman who had the reputation of being a bad shot invited 
some of his friends to dine with him. Before dinner he showed 
them a target painted on the barn-door, with a bullet in the bull’s 
eye. He said he had shot this at a distance of five hundred yards. 
During the dinner one of the guests asked him how he managed 
to fire such an excellent shot. 
“ Well,” said he, “ I shot the bullet at the door at a distance 
of five hundred yards, and then I painted the target around it.” 
Joe King 
** No, I can never be your wife.” 
“What? Am I never to be known as the husband of the 
beautiful Mrs. Smith? ” 
She succumbed. Graham Charteris 
How Tury Do Ir 
In a hotel in Montana is the following notice: 
Boarders are taken by the day, week, or month. Those who do not 
pay promptly are taken by the neck. 
Marie Lillerton 
Nor Arraip To Say Ir 
The Sunday-school class had reached the part in the lesson 
where * Abraham entertained the angel unaware.” 
* And what, now, is the meaning of ‘ unaware’? ” asked the 


teacher. 
There was a bashful silence; then the smallest girl in the class 


piped’ up, “ Un’erware is what you takes off before you puts on 
your nightie.” 


Samoth L. Nayr 
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BATTLE CREEK MICH 


MADE FROM SELECTED WHITE CORN. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. -” 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


Copyright 1910, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co, 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINncottT’s. 
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FLUCTUATING VALUES 
By N. Parker Jones 


Though a hammock ’s wholly worthless 
When it ’s occupied by none, 
And a little less expensive 
When containing only one, 
It’s a drug upon the market 
When it’s brimming o’er with three, 
But it’s cheap at half a million 
When you’re sitting there with me! 


a 
His PrRepicaMENT 
“I’ve got into awful trouble. I met a woman in the hall, and 
kissed her.” 
“ Why did n’t you say you thought it was your wife.” 
“T did, but that made it worse. It was my wife.” 
a Flinders Snape 
A MINE 
* This is a foine country, Bridget!” exclaimed Norah, who had 
but recently arrived in the United States. “ Sure, it’s generous 
everybody is. I asked at the post-office about sindin’ money to me 
mither, and the young man tells me I can get a money-order for | 
ten dollars for ten cints. Think of that, now!” M. L. H. | 
ACCORDING 
Mistress (to prospective servant): “ And what wages have you 
been getting? ” 
Servant: “ Well, you see, ma’am, wages vary according to what 


you do.” 

Mistress: “You mean that the more you do, the more wages 
you would expect? ” 

Servant: “ Oh, no, ma’am. That’s what you might think, 
ma’am, but my brother is a student of political economy and he 
says it’s just the other way: the more you do, the less you get. 
And so, ma’am, if I take charge of the whole house and do the 
washing, I get three dollars a week. If I just cook and help with 
the upstairs, I get five. If I do nothing but the cooking, I get 
seven.” Ellis O. Jones 
Tue Ovrcome 

Scratch a principle, and you will find a prejudice. 

Dulcimer Dawson 
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Baker’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Has a Delicious Flavor 
and High Food Value 


x 


Apart from its delicious flavor, which alone 
would make it a popular beverage, Baker's 
Cocoa possesses in a marked degree many other 
good qualities which contribute to its enormous 
value as a perfect food drink ;—it is absolutely 
pure and wholesome and it is easily digested ; 
made in accordance with our recipe it furnishes 
the body, as no other drink does, with some of 
the purest elements of nutrition combined in 
proper proportion, and it has all the strength and 
natural rich, red-brown color of the best cocoa 
beans, carefully selected and scientifically 
blended. 

The success of Baker’s Cocoa has been so 
great that many unscrupulous imitations have 
been put upon the market, and consumers should 
see that they are furnished with the genuine — 
article with the trade-mark of “ La Belle Cho- 
colatiere ” on the package. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free. 

Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Nor Enoven Boy 

There are at least two ways of looking at most natures. Some 
negroes were discussing the death of a small darky. The cause 
of the catastrophe was clear enough to one of them. 

“De po’ chile died fum eatin’ too much watahmillion,” he 
explained. 

One of the others looked his doubts. 

“Huh!” he grunted scornfully. “ Dar ain’t no such thing 
as too much watahmillion.” 


* Well, den,” remarked the first, “ dar was n’t enough boy.” 
Charles S. Gerlach 


Tue Jantror Protests 
It is the custom at a certain public-school down in Maine for 
the teachers to write on the blackboard any instruction they desire 
the janitor to receive. 
The other morning the janitor saw written: 
Find the greatest common divisor. 
* Hullo!” he exclaimed. “Is that durned thing lost again!” 
William C. Bennett 
UNMASKED 
By Clifton B. Dowd 
A base conspiracy exists 
*Mong editorial folk, 
To keep down budding geniuses, 
And aspirations choke. 


I ‘ve written better fiction than 
Old Kipling ever penned, 

And poetry and other stuff 
To magazines I send. 


Yet they are always soon returned 
With printed slips to me, 

Which proves beyond a doubt, I think, 
This base conspiracy. 


SuPeRFLUOUS 
Pat (gazing at small sign on a tree in the woods): “ * Keep 


Off.’ Well, who in the divvil could git onto a shmall bhoard the 
loikes of thot!” C. L. Van Every 
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Telephone, 


Dumb; 


Five Million, Eloquent. 


If there were only one telephone 
in the world it would be exhibited 
in a glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form tele- 
phone talk requires a second instru- 
ment with connecting wires and 
other accessories. 


For real, useful telephone service, 
there must be a comprehensive 
system of lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equipment, 
with an army of attendants always 
on duty. 


Connected with such a system a 
telephone instrument ceases to be a 
curiosity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of universal com- 
munication. 


To meet the manifold needs of 
telephone users the Bell System has 
been built, and today enables twenty- 
five million people to talk with one 
another, from five million telephones. 


Such service cannot be rendered 
by any system which does not cover 
with its exchanges and connecting 
lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the needs 
of the whole public for a telephone 
service that is united, direct and 
universal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott’s. 
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Or Covrse 
* What ’s the matter? ” 
“ Cold, or something in my head.” 
“ Must be a cold, old man.” Clara O'Neill 
wt 
Tue Rerorr Discovrreovs 
Mrs. Poorleigh: “ And what would you be now if it wasn’t 
for my money?” 
Mr. Poorleigh: “ A bachelor, my dear.” Leroy M. Lee 
CLASSIFIED 
Upon the recent occasion of the dedication of the court-house 
in an Indiana town, many prominent citizens were called upon for 
speeches. One of them, more blessed with money and confidence 
in himself than with education, distinguished himself by the follow- 
ing immortal sentiment, which he delivered with a grand air. 
** All mankind,” said he, his thumb in his buttonhole, and 
looking around impressively upon his hearers—* all mankind is 


divided into two classes, cne of whom I am which.” 
Josefa Thrall 


Tue Secret 
A certain Washington family is convinced that its eight-year- 


old hopeful is destined to become a great scientist. He has already 
begun to see the connection between cause and effect. 

Not long ago this youngster was looking at a drop of water 
through a microscope. Here, there, and everywhere were darting 


animalcule. 
** Now I know,” announced the child to the family, “ what sings 


when the kettle boils. It’s those little bugs.” 
Fenimore Martin 


A FRENCH FIASCO 
By Winifred Winn 
He read a thousand poems or so, 
And rejected the blessed lot, 
Including one where the phrase “ bon mot ” 
Was rhymed with the words “ have got ”! 
Puttine It Dirrerentiy 
Phyllis: “1s Perey making Anne a good husband? ” 
Doris: “ Not exactly. Let’s say rather he is making her a 
good wife.” W. Carey Wonderly 
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PINK: powder—no! 
a rouge,’ This 
der is a Scientific prep-. 

= aration for the soften: 
ing and beautifying of. 
skin. Sold every. 
“where or mailed for 25¢ 


RD. MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, Ny 
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TRYING 
By Charles C. Jones 
McMeasure struggled, it appears, 
And did his honest, level best 
To please his firm of engineers 


At building bridges in the West. 


He took the blue-prints out one day 
Above the stream his firm’s bridge spans, 
And in his willing, witless way 
He fell right in with all their plans! 
Tue Jvpce Scores 

Several lawyers in a Southern city were discussing the merits 
and demerits of a well-known member of the bar who had been 
gathered to his fathers, when one of the party related an incident 
of the time when he had studied in the old man’s office. 

It seems that the inefficiency of the copying clerk there kept 
the judge continually worked up to the point of explosion. One 
day a wire basket fell off the top of the clerk’s desk and scratched 
his cheek. Not having any court-plaster, the young man slapped 
on three postage-stamps and went on with his work. 

Later in the day he had occasion to take certain papers to the 


court, and, forgetting all about the stamps, he put on his hat to ~ 


go out. At the door he met the judge, who raised his head and 
fixed the clerk with an astonished stare. 

* Anything wrong, sir? ” stammered the bewildered clerk. 

“ Yes, sir, there is!” thundered the old gentleman. ‘ You are 


carrying too much postage for second-class matter ! ” 
Edwin Tarrisse 


Tue Coat or Arms 
“Is that your new coat of arms on your automobile? ” 
“Yes, chauffeur rampant, policeman couchant, and judge 
expectant.” La Touche Hancock 
Houmays GAtore 
In thanking a friend for the gift of a calendar pad, a college 
man expressed his appreciation by remarking that it was very 
convenient to be able to take a day off at any time; in fact, he 
found he could, if necessary, “ take a whole week off ” when tired 
of study. Louise M. Wade Barnes 
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ou can have an object lesson in the use of the 
Gillette on any sleeping car in America. 
; Most men who shave on the train use the Gillette. 
They can shave quickly—with no stropping, no hon- 
ing—shave smoothly and clean up all the corners, with 
no danger from the lurch or motion of the car. 

A bridegroom on the Canadian Pacific acquired a 
three-days’ growth of beard. Despair was written on 
his face. A kindly old gentleman loaned him a Gillette 
—and received the united thanks of two fond hearts. 

Men who travel much become very practical. They 
go in for efficiency—get down to necessities. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Buildin Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. der Street, Montreal 


Ia writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipriNcort’s. 
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Tourists and travellers are the staunchest advocates 
of the Gillette. It would be interesting to know how 
many thousand Gillettes are sold every year through 
their example and recommendation. 

Be progressive. Keep a Gillette on your home 
washstand—take it with you when youtravel. Spread 
around some of the Gillette sunshine. Wear the smile 
of the man who can shave without stropping or hon- 
ing. Life is brighter when a clean face is an every- 
morning habit. 

Standard Set $5. Blades 50c. and $1.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncortT’s. 
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We tt Paip 

A lively-looking porter stood on the rear platform of a sleeping- 
car in the Grand Central Station, when a fussy and choleric old 
man clambered up the steps. He stopped at the door, puffed for a 
moment, and then turned to the man in uniform. 

* Porter,” he said, “ I’m going to Chicago. I want to be well 
taken care of. I pay for it. Do you understand? ” 

* Yes, sir; but ad 

* Never mind any ‘ buts.’ You listen to what I say. Keep the 
train-boys away from me. Dust me off whenever I want you to. 
Give me an extra blanket, and if there is any one in the berth over 
me, slide him into another. I want you to——” 

* But, say, boss, I a 

“ Young man, when I’m giving instructions I prefer to do the 
talking myself! You do as I say. Here is a two-dollar bill. I 
want to get the good of it. “Not a word, sir.” 

The train was starting. The porter pocketed the bill with a 
grin, and swung himself to the ground. 

* All right, boss!” he shouted. ‘ You can do th’ talkin’ if you 
want to. I’m powerful sorry you would n’t let me tell you—but 


I ain’t goin’ out on that train’” 
William C. Bennett 


4 


His Cuoice 

“ Yes,” said thie specialist, as he stood at the bedside of the 
miser-millionaire ; * I can cure you.” 

* But what will it cost? ” came feebly from the lips of the sick 
man. 
The specialist made a swift mental calculation. “ Ninety-five 
dollars,” was his answer. 

“Can’t you shade your figure a little?” wailed the other. 


* The undertaker’s bid is much less.” 
G. T. Evans 


Or Eavat Wir 

The story is told that Judge Story and Edward Everett were 
once the prominent personages at a public dinner in Boston. The 
former, as a voluntary toast, gave: “ Fame follows merit where 
Everett goes.” 

The gentleman thus delicately complimented at once arose, and 
replied with this equally felicitous impromptu: “To whatever 
height judicial learning may attain in this country, there will always 
be one Story higher.” Lewis A. Wentworth 


Many a Big Business Deal 


swings on the pivot of ‘“‘first impression.”’ 
Many a first impression is gained from a 
letterhead. If you would be sure to have 
such first impressions in your favor your 
letterhead should be printed, lithographed, 
or engraved on 


File a memorandum now to ‘‘specify Old Hamp- 
shire Bond next time we order letterheads. ”’ 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads, and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed, and engraved, on white, and fourteen colors 
of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. 
Address: 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond, **The Stationery 
of a Gentleman,”* and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Type- 
writer Paper and Man- 
uscript Covers. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincortT’s. 
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He Savep tHe Train 

A brakeman who had not been long employed was going up a 
very steep grade on his first run. With unusual difficulty, the 
engineer succeeded in reaching the top. At the station, looking 
out of his cab, the engineer saw the new brakeman and said with 
a sigh of relief: “ I tell you what, my lad, we had a job to get up 
here, did n’t we? ” 

“ We certainly did,” said the brakeman, “ and if I had n’t have 
put on the brakes, we ’d have slipped back.” 


H. E. Zimmerman 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
By Louis Schneider 


A broken down Count sought the bli$$ 
Of the maiden’s hymeneal ki$$. 
Did he love her? No matter! 
Fond dreams. . . . Who would shatter? 
What he wanted you ’ll gather from thi$. 


Tue Worp 
A tourist who recently returned from England tells the follow- 


ing anecdote on Baron Russell and the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


At a certain state affair the archbishop found himself by the 
rule of precedence in England, which gives him place next to 
royalty, walking ahead of the famous Judge. As the line was 
being arranged, he whispered over his shoulder: “I don’t know 
why they put me ahead of you, unless it is that, while the law 
can only say to a man ‘ You be hanged,’ the church can say, ‘ You 
be damned.’ ” 

* Perhaps that ’s the reason,” replied the witty Irishman, “ but, 
if so, they should n’t have overlooked one thing, namely, when the 


law says to a man, ‘ You be hanged,’ he is hanged.” 
Hugh Morist 


Ir Att Derenpbs 
“ Now, remember, politeness costs nothing.” 
* Does n’t? It costs me over five dollars a week at my hotel to 


get politeness from the waiters.” Guy Fledgby 
PERFECTLY SAFE 
A man in love with himself generally has no rivals. 
Tsaline Normand 
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Forget! 


EETING an officer of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, a prominent business man said, “Your 
advertisements are excellent. A man ought to know about 
the company in which he is insured.” The officer replied, 
“Do you know about yours?” “No,” said the business 
man, “not yet. I always mean to when I read your adver- 
tisements, but other things come up and I forget. Why 
don’t you put a coupon at the bottom of the advertisement 
which I can fill in while I am in the notion, and send to 
my agent to insure me in the Hartford, and that will settle 
the matter?” “Excellent idea,” said the officer of the 
Hartford. 

And here it is for him and for you. Use it. The 
Hartford, now a century old, is the best known Fire Insur- 
ance Gompany in America. Any agent or broker will 
get you a policy in the Hartford if you tell him to do so. 


When my fire insurance expires, please see that I 


get a policy in the HARTFORD. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1910 


Surplus for Policy Holders, . 8,713,747.50 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcoTT’s. 
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A Suicut Mistake 

“It ’s curious to observe,” says a Maryland man, “ the manner 
in which many illiterate persons prosper. I once had business that 
used to take me at intervals to a certain place on the Eastern Shore. 
On one occasion I went into a store there, the proprietor of which 
could neither read nor write. While I was there a man came in— 
evidently a regular customer. 

*** T owe you some money, don’t I?’ he inquired. 

“The storekeeper went to the door and turned it around so 
that the back was visible. 

“* Yes,’ said he; ‘ you owe me for a cheese.’ 

*** Cheese!’ exclaimed the customer. ‘I don’t owe you for any 
cheese !’ 

“The storekeeper gave another look at the door. 

“*You’re right,’ said he. ‘It’s a grindstone. I didn’t see 


the dot over the “i” in the middle.’ ” 
Edwin Tarrisse 


Cuartes WynDHAM AND THE GIRLS 

There was a benefit performance for the Actors’ Fund given in 
Washington last spring, and Sir Charles Wyndham, the veteran 
English player, volunteered. His part was to make a short speech 


telling how the funds realized were to be applied. 

Two song-and-dance girls from one of the cheaper theatres 
came from their dressing-room, and stopped to await their call. 
One of them thought she would see what was going on, so she peeked 
out on the stage. 

* Who ’s on now?” her companion asked. 

* Oh,” said the other girl, “ it’s an old man doing a monologue. 
He ’s been on ten minutes, and has n’t had a laugh! ” 


Elgin Burroughs 


Ipea or SEASHORE Happiness 
Otium cum dig. 
THE OPEN PANTRY 
By J. J. O'Connell 


Though he gets in, his dream of bliss 
A-snag is sure to strike. 

The things his ma would never miss 
Are the ones he does n’t like. 
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DIAMOND EYELETS 


Look bright and new even after the shoe 


is worn out 


Compare an old shoe fitted with DIAMOND 
c FAST COLOR EYELETS with one that 4 
has eyelets of a different make and COZ 
notice the difference. 


DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 


are not like other eyelets. They are made with tops of 
solid color, so they cannot wear brassy, and retain their 
bright new appearance always. They add style and 
grace to the shoe and are a guarantee of shoe quality. 
It will pay you to look for them when you buy 
shoes. They are easily distinguished by a little 
diamond <@® shaped trade mark slightly 
raised on the surface of each eyelet. Ask your 

dealer about them or ask us and we will send 

you our book describing them fully. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE FREE 


During the months of August and September 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Presents the following attractive offer 


Send us One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, and we will enter your subscription for six 
months, beginning with the July issue and ending with the December issue, and send you in 
addition (free of charge) your choice of any one of the following cloth-bound books : 


“ A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS” (illustrated), by JACK LONDON 
“THE SORROWS OF SATAN” (with frontispiece), by MARIE CORELLI 
“THE ANGEL OF PAIN,” by E. F. BENSON 

“IN AMBUSH " (decorated cloth), by MARIE VAN VORST 

“BEAU BROCADE ” (illustrated in color), by BARONESS ORCZY 

“THE RAVANELS ” (illustrated), by HARRIS DICKSON 

“THE SIGN OF THE CROSS” (illustrated), by WILSON BARRETT 

“THE DAUGHTER OF AN EGYPTIAN KING,” by GEORGE EBERS 

“THE WINNING CHANCE” (with frontispiece), by ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
“THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR " (illustrated), by A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


Send us your order to-day while these books last. This offer will not be repeated. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE - - Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’'s. 
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Worx ror tue Potice 

Few people in Smoke Ridge had ever seen an automobile, so 
when one of those “ red devils ” stopped for a few minutes in the 
isolated village, the curious inhabitants gazed at the snorting demon 
with a mixture of fear and awe. The owner, who had entered a 
store to make a purchase, heard one rustic remark: 

“1 bet it is a man-killer.” 

“ ©’ course it is,” assured the other. “ Look at that number 
on the back of the car. That shows how many people it ’s run over. 
That ’s accordin’ to law. Now, if that feller was to run over any- 
body here in Smoke Ridge, it would be our duty to telegraph that 
number—1284—-to the next town ahead.” 

* And what would they do? ” asked the auditors. 

“ Why, the perlice would stop him and change his number to 
1285.” Joe King 


THE UNANSWERABLE RIDDLE 
By Graham Charteris 


A plain and simple answer for 
This question ’s what we wish: 
Does fishing make a man a liar, or 
Do only liars fish? 


A Bricut Stvpent 
During a recent examination in the theology of the Old Testa- 


ment the following question was asked a young clergyman: “ What 
language did Balaam’s ass speak?” After a moment of thought, 
a smile flashed across his face, and he wrote his answer. I looked 
at the paper. He had written: “ Assyrian.” 


Walter W. Reid, Jr. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
** T should n’t mind having my contributions paid for on publi- 


cation, were it not a 


* What? ” 
“ That my meals have to be paid for on acceptance.” 


Marie Lillerton 


Tue Ricut Soivtion 
The reason why newly wedded men are called “ Benedicts ” is 


because they are supposed on marriage to give up all the bad habits 
to which they have “ benedicted.” Flinders Snape 
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Most Fitting Finale to the 
Festive Feast 


LIQUEUR 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Serve the Daintiest Last 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, pm. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 


o Sole Agents for United States. 


SENATOR DRYDEN’S NEW BOOK 


Addresses and Papers on Life Insurance and Other Subjects 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


There has just been put on file in the larger libraries of the country a volume containing 
the Addresses and Papers on Life Insurance and Other Subjects, by former United States 
Senator John F. Dryden, organizer and president of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, who, it will be remembered, first successfully introduced and operated Industrial 
Life Insurance in the United States. His new book contains much information concerning 
life insurance for the masses, or what is commonly called Industrial Insurance. It treats of 
the inception and early problems of the business, as well as the social economy and practice 
of what the author claims is one of the most effective methods of family protection ever 
devised. Mr. Dryden also points to the opportunities of Life Insurance as a career, and in 
his book brings out clearly that only one-fifth of the population carry legal reserve life insur- 
ance. The author tells of the new system of life insurance successfully introduced by The 
Prudential about two years ago, by which the payment of life insurance money through the 
medium of monthly income checks is divided over the entire lifetime of the widow or other 
dependents, instead of being paid in one sum directly at the death of the insured. The 
author takes up the question of taxation of life insurance in the United States, and the 
regulation of insurance by Congress, arguing strongly for a reduction in the tax upon life 
insurance, and also for its being placed under national supervision. Mr. Dryden concludes 
his book with a short address on Abraham Lincoln and Alexander Hamilton, who, he states, 
largely influenced his own course in public and business life by their principles of party 
government and party responsibility, and their high ideals in political, business, and social 
life. Mr. Dryden’s book will undoubtedly be used by many as a reference book on life 
insurance, and particularly Industrial life insurance. 

In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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Walnuts and Wine 


Losr Its Novetry 
Many stories are told of a certain section of the South where 
the inhabitants are noted for their longevity, but none better illus- ey 
trates the view the natives take of the matter than this: 
“ Your father must be getting pretty well on in years,” said a 
cousin from the city to a farmer. . 
“Yes; pap’s nigh on to ninety.” 
* Health good? ” 
“No; not jest now. He ain’t been feeling himself for some 
time back.” 
* What seems to be the trouble? ” 
“TI don’t know. Sometimes I think farming don’t agree with 
him any more,” Howard Morse 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


By N. Parker Jones 


He’ fishes till the sun is low, 
His face a story sad; 
With only bumps thereon to show 
The bites that he has had! 


Licut NovrisHMENT 

A woman from the West had engaged accommodations at a 
New England summer resort, explaining at the time that she had 
been quite ill, and that her meals “ would n’t amount to anything,” 
as she could n’t eat any hearty food, and took only a little nourish- 
ment. 

The proprietor asked her what kind of food she wanted; where- 
upon she looked at him in a discouraged fashion, and replied: 

* Oh, I take only a light breakfast, and then I take twenty-six 
raw eggs during the day, and a glass of milk every hour.” 


T. 


Tue Test 

She: “I doubt if you really love me!” 

He: “ Why not, sweetheart? ” 

She: “ You never call me ‘ little girl.’ ” 

Whereupon, he got very busy, and she of six feet three inches 
cuddled down in his arms with a contented sigh! 


Robert E. Ennis 


New Provers 
A hair on the head is worth two in the brush. 


|_| 
| 


Walnuts and Wine 


World’s Best Table Water” 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s History, Biography, Science, Art, Discovery, Philosophy, and 
Religion, and a complete World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 
Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 


MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Let us send 7 our complete pamphlet of Colored Plates, Maps, Specimen 
Pages, and Bindings, all FREE, together with our Special er. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Well-Tried Remedi 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world, Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincottT's, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


1910 


ORBIN 


Full Jewelled 


(All ball-bearing) 


Corbin Cars represent six years of 
study and test of a Corbin Institution 
and are of Corbin Quality. 

Back of them is an organization 
that has for over half a century stood 
for high ideals in manufacture, a vast 
engineering force, and a fixed policy 
that everything should be done right. 

Every vital part of the Corbin Car 
is manufactured in our own plant— 
a positive guarantee of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The 1910 caris a continuation with 
certain minor refinements of the 1909 
car that proved so satisfactory that 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 

30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2,750.00. Fully equipped, includ- 
ing Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and 
Bosch Magneto. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue 


The Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Li d under Selden Patent 
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BUT 
LITTLE ‘ 
ROOM 


The Great lakes Tip 


by the excellent service 

of & C Lake Lines. The ten 
large steamers of this fleet have all the 
— of , sefety and comfort. 

D & C Lake Lines operate daily trips 
between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and 
Detroit, four trips per week between Toledo, 

Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two trips per 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 
ports. A special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at 
Detroit every trip and at Goderich, Ont., every 
other trip. two cent stamp for illustrated 
Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. Address: 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
P.H. McMILLAN, PRESIDENT Rail Tickets 
A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. available on 
all Steamers 


C 
Mackinac 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincoTt's. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. | 


a visible typewriter ? TO SMOKE 


riting in sight is part of it. Keyboard 
in sight is the — ~ It is as — GOOD CIG ARS 
that you see what you do as to see what you} ~" 
MODEL 10 AND SELLING EXPENSE 


The price of a cigar over the retail-store counter aver- 
ages nearly double the factory price. 
: We sell our entire product directly to 
the smoker at real factory prices. 
makes It the onlytruly visible wniting machine To-day over 68,000 business and pro- 
Write for information to fessional men buy all of their cigars 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. from us. Many de-:>> to reduce their 
cigar bills, but the majority of these 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere satisfied customers prefer to pay the 
same amount and obtain a better— 
very much better—grade of tobacco, 
workmanship and uniformity. 


The secret of having retained their 
eee is that before deciding to 
eep our cigars you always have the 
privilege of trying five or six from 
each box entirely at our expense. 
Every box is a sample box, therefore 
we are always on our mettle to k 
up the standard of guality and unt- 
Sormity. 


Take our “Magneto” and poe for 
point you will find it infinitely better 
than the best cigar sold in a retail 
store for 1oc. It isa mild, delicious, 
fragrant and satisfying perfecto, made 
by hand, with a genuine, imported 
Sumatra wrapper, and Jong, nutty, 
rich Havana filler. It’s the kind of 
2 cigar that makes you never want 
to be without more of the same blend. 


No advance payment 
Try the cigars at our risk 


Let us send you from our factory Humidors 
100 perfectly conditioned Magnetos, deliv- 
ery prepaid, subject to your approval. 
Smoke five orsix and if they suit your taste 
if you are 7 pane with them, send 
us $5.00 within 10 days: or return the re- 
mainder, expressage collect, and there will 
be no charge for the few cigars smoked. 


Wouldn't it be folly for us to go on 
making this public claim of superior 
quality of the ‘‘ Magneto’’ and economy 
to you—unless our cigars would stand 
the test ? 


Now—while our announcement is before 
you—write to us for the “ Magnetos” and let | EXACT SIZE 


us prove, at no nse to you, that we can 
imaeove the quality of your cigars without | AND SHAPE 


increasing your smoking bill. 
New customers are requested to write on their business letter-head 
or that of the company with which they are connected. 


EH. RIDGEWAY 


Business Ambassadors 


ought to make the best pouible. A. man's letters 
hin characteristics. It his letiere are neat, beautifully 
ers are neat, 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


DEPT. H 
Gen't Derby, Conn., U.S.A. 


WN 
x 
% 
Fe. 
Letters are written to 
VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that 
saves 90% in cost of maintenance, 
saves 20% of the operator's time, 
| 
ul 
does everything demanded of a machine, i 
does its work in sight, 
tabulates without any 
tabulates without any extra devi 
wmites "Apr. 10, 1906,” by shifting once, 
has a ball-bearing carnage, 
has regularly four margin stops, 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 
judgmen: settle it. beauty 
as well sia enything else. Wate for the 
facts—the reasons. 
CIG 
S from MAKER to SMOKER 
‘ 130-A Lenox Avenue, New York City 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNcoTt’s. 
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They’ re rusted out as it were.’’ 


“Sue Toox tue T1p.’’—Continued. 
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Joun.—‘‘ For heaven’s sake ! 
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Tue Cat.—‘* Yes! As were. 
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Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“ This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.’ *— Tribune, Chicago. 

« Every house-keeper should use sucha 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”— The: Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 
in Every Number of 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Price, 25c $2.50 per year 


RHEUMATISM 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED BY 


- 
- 
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SAFE&EFFECTIVE 50& 1. 


OR 93 HENRY BROOKLYN. 


- 


Demand Warm Baths With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment to soothe 
and dispel summer eczemas, 
ig! heat, itchings, chaf- 
ngs, sunburn, bites and 
stings. For everyday use 
in preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s tender 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
curaOintment have no rivals 
worthy of mention. 

Sold — the world. Depots: London, 
YAntin: Australis, Towne & Co. 

Cape . Potter Drug & 


ete.; 
Chem Corp., Sole Prope.. {ais Columbis Ave., Boston. 
@z-Post-tree, 3 Cuticura_ book 10k telling how 
to preserve, purify and tity t the skin and scalp 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprtncort’s. 
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Joux.—‘‘Good heavens! Sue, you must have been dippy when you took those screens out ; the flies are fierce ; they’ll 


drive us out of house and home, shoo—o—o—o—o ! Shoo—o—o -0—o!”’ 


Svr.—‘‘ Well, John, you know you told me summer was over and I supposed you knew what you were talking about.” 


Tue Cat.—‘‘She’s ‘getting his goat’ all right.’’ 
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For Liquor and 


snodical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING 
Kansas C 
St. teats, Mon 2891 Locust Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Drug Using 


scientific remedy which 
and successfully by 


KEELEY INSTITUTES; 
Fifth Avenue 
Providence, R. | 


adel phia, Winnipeg, Wanitoba 
812 N. Broad Street London, England 


TRIAL on on every icy 
one cent to | 
offers on hig 


FACTORY 


We sell Gazect. saving you $20.00 on a All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We m all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
with retailer's profit cut out. 

t_ manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT E AT CO., 165 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Song Writers-Composers 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies, or complete songs, Im- 
mediate publication guaranteed if possessing merit. We 
publish “Blue Bell” and other big successes, 

The F. B. HAVILAND PUB. co., 
144 West 37th Street, - - - = New York, 


sone Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


FOR A SONG 


-| $10, 00 RECENTLY PAID 


Send us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and offer 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO. Dept. 178, Washington, D.C. 


F. W. McNair, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills 
accessible for college work. For Year Book and record of 
Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, Houghton, 
Michigan. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


YEAR. 
Beautifully located in bot on eountry” of Illinois, 1000 
feet above the sea, and yet only od minutes from Chic ‘ago. 
Our ideal, ‘‘For every Todd boya good citizen.’ A 
patron’s testimony y, ‘ My boy’s hours in Todd are golden.” 
Send for full particulars to Noble Hill, Woodstock, Ill. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


~ Ga, Pert. G., Point, N. c. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Luncheons,”* our 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPrINncoTtT’s. 


We Ship on Approva 
DV, | RIDER’ ACERT S 
| MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
Best ide cedar canoe for*20 
| 


] 


Joun (3 A. M.)—‘‘Gee whiz! This is fierce. Shut the window and be cooked up with the bloomin’ heat, or leave the 
Darn it! I don’t know what Sue was thinking about when she dumped those screens in the cellar.’’ 


windows open and be chewed up with bats, bugs, and mosquitoes. Gosh! I’ll beat—beat it out of this ranch in the morning, 


or I'll be noodley. 
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Set 
Shakespeare 


On Remarkable Terms 


. , ‘ has just issued an ideal set 
Lip pin cott s Magazine ot Shakespeare—the most 


artistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. 
We offer this now on terms so low as to be within the 
reach of all. . 


NOTE THESE SPECIFICATIONS 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4 x 6% inches, averaging over 
350 pages each. 


The Binding is a deep-red full leather, rich and substantial, gilt tops and 
lettering—a model of beauty and refinement. 


The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light and 
delicate. 


3 The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy to read. 
ENCLOSED IN A RICH LEATHER CASE 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red 
leather case, size 10% x 634 x 4% inches. The top and front of the case lift and 
lower, respectively, so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 


The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fictiqn, fact, and fun. The coming 
years will show marked improvements month by month. 


The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve 
months, bring you the entire set, leather binding, boxed and prepaid, and 
Lippincott’s Magazine for one full year. 


— MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY ~~ 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 

I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for one year and Shakespeare's 
COMPLETE WORKS in red leather binding and case, at the special price of 50 cents (enclosed), and $1.00 
a month hereafter for twelve months, beginning with 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title Sign } 
does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return Here 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncoTtT’s 
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LIPPINCOT?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Classified Advertisements 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories, or for 

newspapers. -Pleasant spare-time or regu- 
lar work for you. Big pay—send for a free 
booklet. Please write United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California. 


“YE WHO THIRST COME TO THE 

WATERS.’’ Write P. W. E. Hart, 
Worcester, Mass.,’for his clear-cut Jreachings on 
Howto Live for the Best in Life. Yes, for You, 
as well (or as sick) as You are. 


GALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 

school, and office. Address with references, 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS wishing manuscripts placed with- 
out reading fee, address 
La Touche Hancock, 
134 W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


ATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 

CHARGE MADE. Easy payments, 15 
years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
highest references, Patents advertised free. 
Send sketch for free search, and report on 
patentability, also illustrated inventor’s guide-book. 
E, P. Bunyea Company, Washington, D. C. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

* your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New 
Jersey. 


CIVIL Service Employees are paid well for 

easy work; examinations of al] kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions and booklet 812, 
describing positions and telling easiest and quick- 
est way to secure them, free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, 


sone ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


| 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPINcoTT’s. 


ET A BETTER PLACE—Uncle Sam is 

best employer ; pay is high and sure; hours 
short; places permanent; promotions regular ; 
vacations with pay ; thousands of vacancies every 
month ; all kinds of pleasant work everywhere ; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient; find out how you can have a 
position guaranteed you by asking to-day for 
G 812. Free. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


IVEN AWAY FREE—four different pub- 

lications about the wonderful California 

Oil industry, to those making the request within 

30 days. Address Sagar-Loomis Co., gog 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


AGENTS to present in their own territory 
a standard reference publication, the sale of 
A strictly subscrip- 


which increases each year. 
First- 


tion work. Desirable territory open. 
class references necessary. 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NY ONE, anywhere, can start a mail-order 

business at home. No canvassing. Be your 

own boss. Send for free booklet Tells how. 
HEACOCK, 1271 Lockport, N. Y. 


UTHORS —I sell stories, articles, place 

book MSS., etc. I criticise, revise, type- 

write. I furnish several invaluable books on 

fiction-writing, the best of which is by the editor 

of Lippincortr’s Macazine, FREE advice if 
you send sample MS. Booklet FREE. 
Hollis Corbin, Literary Agent, 

Box 436, Madison Square, New York City. 


EN MONEY FOR YOU. Send ten cents 

for ««How I Write a Story’’ by a great Ameri- 
can author, and I will send you full particulars 
of my plan for sending a synopsis of your story 
or magazine article to over 1,000 buyers of manu- 
script. L. P. N., Publishers’ Review, 610 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Best Sellers 


In all the world no stories like 
these for the Romance of Army 
Life. 

Before making this offer we went carefully over the forty novels 
written by ‘‘ Captain” (now General) Charles oe | and selected the 
ten “best sellers” out of the entire lot. While all of King’s novels 
are good, these ten are no doubt the most popular. Arrangements 


were then made to have them specially bound in eight volumes in a 
substantial cloth binding of our own choosing. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 


Second Series 
Trooper Galahad ”’ ** Foes in Ambush” 
Laramie” Waring’s Peril” 


ALL FREE WITH 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscriptiun to Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, add 50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all— 
and we will ship you either series, four volumes each, of 
King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States. Each book is 5x8 inches, hand- 
somely bound in durable cloth, and never sold 

for less than $1.00 per volume. 


EIGHT 


BOTH SERIES 
ONE YEAR 


CLIP BOTH 
YOU WISP 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincorr’s. 
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“A 's Secret” “An Army Portia” | 
"Two Soldiers” “Dunraven Ranch” SERGH SOCKET 
“‘An Initial Experience,”’ and other Short-Stories | 
cart cut KING 
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